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The GRAND AMERICAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP was won by the Smith Gun 
and the Hunter One-Trigger. 


Our New Art Catalogue in colors for the asking. 


THe HUNTER ARMS CO.,_ Furton, N. Y. 

















| VACATION SEASON is at hand 








° 4 and OUT OF DOOR SPORTS of All Kinds can be Found in 
Hunting Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and throughout 


~—~_ the entire ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 
Camping The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 


Reaches practically all the Intermountain Resorts. Special California 
Fi s h i n ¢ Tours in June and July. For Outing and Resort Publications Address 
8 S K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, DENVER, COLO. 
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Guarding the Trail. Taos Indian in native garb and a fav- 
orite trout stream near the Pueblo at Taos, N. M. Photo by F. J. Francis. 
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VoL. XX. 


NuMBER 3. 


BUD’S AUTO. 


N. H. CROWELL. 


(Clipped from the Bugtown Blazer.) 


No, dear reader, the Blazer editor is 
not dead—not even sleeping. We are 
very much alive and looking for Bud 
Fisher with blood in our eyes and our 
hands full of fists. We have been ‘‘It’’ 
again. Mother Fate has slung us for the 
’steenth time across her ample knee and 
applied the wisdom of bitter experience 
where it would do the most good in the 
greatest hurry. Bud Fisher was her ac- 
complice and we need Bud bad. 

We'd like to entwine our delicate ten- 
drils into Bud’s collar and crack his 
heels at the feathery clouds that float in 
the summer sky above—we want to turn 
Bud around and kick him half way 
across the courthouse square, and when 
he lights we want—oh! we want to be 
there and kick him again! 

It happened about as usual. Bud, 
who recently graduated into a legacy 
of a few paltry thousand, got to wres- 
tling with the idea that he was a young 
octopus. The idea finally got a half 
Nelson on Bud and threw him good and 
hard. He begafi lying awake nights 
(nights when he went to bed, that is) 
working up schemes that would keep his 
bank account from getting too much 
embongpong. 

We, as an editor, do not presume to 
state at what period the auto craze up- 
percut Bud. We presume, however, it 


was during one of his more lucid mo- 
ments. Had he asked our advice we 
have no doubt that we could have saved 
him money on the deal. As it is, we re- 
gret to say that somebody stung Bud 
very severely on that auto. We'd dis- 
like exceedingly to state before a jury 
our precise opinion of that machine. An- 
tiquity should be too sacred to expose 
before a twentieth 


century audience, 


and Bud’s auto is especially sublime 
from that standpoint. We suspect it to 
be a ’78 model in deep mourning but 
will not be positive. 

It arrived last Wednesday. Bud got 
the entire foundry force and unpacked 
the thing. The expert who was billed to 
come on and assemble the auto failed to 
report. A telegram from him stated that 
he had inadvertently stepped off the 
train several stations down the road and 
broken both legs. He added casually 
that the chagrin he was sustaining over 
the accident was a mere bagatelle com- 
pared to the excruciating misery he ex- 
perienced at not being present at the 
inauguration of Bud’s auto. The mes- 
sage came collect and cost Bud $4.80, 
and another dollar for kicking the mes- 
senger boy. 

As to that expert, we are perfectly 
willing to bet our family escutcheon 
against a moth-eaten coonhide that he 
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was spread out on the shady side of some 
big hotel trying to keep from hurting 
himself laughing at the rube in Bug- 
town. 

The instruction book which aceompa- 
nied the auto was readily found. This is 
not surprising after you’ve seen the 
book. It had 811 pages and contained 
information on what to do in every con- 
ceivable emergency and some impossi- 
ble ones. The last hundred pages were 
blank obituaries, to be used in recording 
deaths due to the machine. As there 
were three names on the list we judge 
the thing must have cut a noticeable 
swath in the testing gang back at the 
factory. 

In the Blazer sanctum all was peace, 
comfort and restful solitude. The office 
flies, with each and every one of whom 
we are on speaking terms, roamed idly 
about the walls, their tongues hanging 
out from the intense heat. 

The vivid Panama article which we 
were writing was at its hottest. We were 
' mercilessly putting a crimp into the Pan- 
ama job as a shortcut to a railway presi- 
dency, and were swinging our pen in 
ghoulish glee when something terrible 
ran up and died right under the Blazer 
window. 

Our faithful, but not over-bright 
force, hearing the last sad, heart-rend- 
ing gasps of the victims, promptly 
knocked off work and shook in every 
limb. From outside floated in a noise 
that reminded us of a hasty man hurl- 
ing the family sewing machine at a cat. 
Then a dismal groan followed by a dense 
silence that tasted of burnt gasoline. 


By main strength we tore away from 
the Panama article and strolled to the 
window. Below was Bud Fisher, sit- 
ting calmly in an auto in shirt sleeves. 
(Bud was in shirt sleeves—not the auto.) 


Upon sighting our gilded dome Bud 
relapsed into a happy, childish smile 
and waved at us. 

‘“*Come down, old man and take a 
spin,”’ said he. 

‘*In—THAT?”’ said we, as we indi- 
cated the auto with our finger. 

‘*Sure—anything wrong with it, 
hey ?’’ retorted Bud, as he looked around 
with the air of a man who owns the 
earth and uses the ocean for a duck- 
pond. 

As Bud owes us for the Blazer since 
the big blizzard of °84, we hurriedly 
jumped to the conclusion that it was our 
cue to humor him. When a delinquent 
subscriber trundles up in an auto col- 
ored like a broiled lobster swimming 
through an Italian sunset we make it a 
point to appear in person. We send no 
substitutes—the old man goes himself. 

Bud’s first words were in regard to 
our health. We replied that it was so-so, 
considering the fact that our pet rheu- 
matism was doing its level best to break 
out again. 

‘*Too bad,’’ said Bud, tenderly, ‘‘had 
an aunt with it once—she died a horri- 
ble death. It’s generally fatal. Well, 
hop in!’’ 

We sighed and began a leisurely stroll 
around the auto hunting for a vulner- 
able spot. As there wasn’t any notice- 
able, we got up on the hind wheel, 
threw in one leg, then the other and let 
gravity do the rest. Bud gave the bulb 
two vicious kicks, and the toot woke up 
every horse on the street. 

‘Clear the track!’’ yelled Bud. 

The common, ordinary rabble and riff- 
raft who can’t afford autos or be editors 
and get invited to ride in them, seat- 
tered like cherry pie before a hungry 
Sunday School teacher. Bud then stuck 
his left leg toward the flagstaff on the 
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First National Bank building and drew 
a match the entire length of it. Then he 
fired up a big, dark-skinned cigar. 

** All off!’’ he announced, as he leaned 
forward and grabbed a big, shiny lever 
and pulled it back. 

The auto hiccoughed a time or two and 
sneezed like a hound with a bone in its 
throat. Then the works woke up and 
began to turn over and around and be- 
tween and across each other with a noise 
that made a boilershop seem like a 
chalktalk in a deaf and dumb school. 
While this enjoyable stunt was in pro- 
gress the editor leaned comfortably back 
on the padded cushions and looked as 
near like a plutocrat as we knew how. 
We carefully and systematically coiled 
our limbs about each other and smiled 
pleasantly at half a dozen delinquent 
subscribers who had arrived and were 
staring at us in considerable surprise. 
For a brief moment it came over us how 
delightful it would be if we could only 
run them down in Bud’s auto and make 
them disgorge. 

Following our casual scrutiny we al- 
lowed our glance to rest upon Bud. He 
was half buried in the instruction book. 
Page seventy-seven seemed to have pe- 
culiar interest for Bud. It treated on 
the important subject of false starts and 
how to handle them. Presently Bud 
slammed the book down and grabbed an- 
other lever. Instantly the auto emitted 
a snort of disgust and quit work. 

**Get a hoss!’’ advised some miserable 
poreh-climber in the crowd. 

‘*Try a erowbar!’’ said another. 

‘* Offer it a lump of sugar!’’ suggested 
a third. 

Bud’s face was red—not red like the 
auto—but a lovely burnt sienna tint. 
He took another look at the book. Then 


he dropped it and seized both levers at 
once. 
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Shades of Ben Hur and Paul Revere! 
Talk about beating the gun! The Jones 
twins, who had attached themselves to 
our rear, did double somersaults in mid- 
air, while old Bill Williams’ dog perco- 
lated through the machine and came out 
with his tail at half-mast and his spinal 
column as jagged as a streak of scared 
lightning. 

We went exactly seventy-three feet. 
Then we hit the crossing and the slight 
raise was too much. for the auto. It 
clucked like a good fellow but had to 
give in, 

‘*What in——’’, said Bud. 

‘**Pish!’’ said the auto. 

Bud looked around and sized up the 
distance we had covered. ‘Then he re- 
marked something warm and sticky and 
reached for the book. Rule 137 on sud- 
den stoppages began as follows: 

‘‘Crawl under the auto with a 
wrench.’’ 

Bud dissected out a wrench and 
wormed himself under the machine; 
then he paused to get his wind and 
yelled for further information. We re- 
ferred to the book. It said to inspect 
the carburetter and see that the inspira- 
tor worked freely. We conveyed this 
startling nugget of news to Bud. After 
a pause we got returns. 

‘*What in thunder does a carburetter 
look like?—a gizzard ?’’ 

We disclaimed any knowledge on the 
appearance or personal aspects of car- 
buretters and again referred to the book. 
During this time Bill Williams’ dog was 
getting revenge by eating a hind tire. 
Bud caught him at it and threw the 
wrench with such good aim that he hit 
old Bill on the shin. Bill at once com- 
meneed to peel his dry goods. [He was 
calmed mightily, however, by a tenspot 
which Bud fairly foreed upon him after 
he had been pulled out from under the 
auto. 
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Bud came around in front wearing a 
face long enough to sip tea out of a cis- 
tern with. At last he crawled weakly in 
and tackled the book with the air of a 
small boy perusing Wild Bill. 

While thus engaged the machine sud- 
denly regained consciousness and cleared 
its throat. After hacking once or twice 
in a manner to break your heart it be- 
gan a series of tearing coughs that 
sounded business-like. Bud grabbed the 
levers and began working them like they 
were the handles of a washing machine. 

Sizz-zzt—ffft-fft-zzz! We started—we 
went—we progressed. 

To the editor whose life has been 
spent between an office chair and a sofa- 
bed the sensation was luxurious. We 
lolled back in indolence and ease, closed 
our eyes dreamily and fell to imagining 
that we had John D. Rockefeller mani- 
curing our fingernails, while King Ed- 
ward humbly begged a handout. We 


were Just drawing up a check for a hun- 
dred million or so to buy Niagara Falls 
for the children to play with when some- 


one spoke. 
Fisher. 


We looked up—it was Bud 


‘*Can’t stop th’ infernal thing!’’ said 
he. 

‘*Don’t try,’’ said we, as we tried to 
go back and finish that check. 

On we went. Hosts of Blazer sub- 
seribers stood along the route speechless 
in amazement. Unconsciously we had 
expanded our chest measurement at 
least eight inches and were trving hard 
for nine. In the midst of a most pleas- 
ant revery something struck us on the 
lower maxillary. Then it ran down 
across our editorial breastbone as if in 
search for a long-lost brother. While 
we were speculating on the nature of 
the arrival we were hit by another, and 
then half a dozen in a bunch. A close 
inspection revealed the fact that Bud, 
while reading up in the book, had grazed 
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the rear end of a farmer’s buggy and 
separated therefrom a case of eggs. The 
air was still rosy with hen fruit as we 
whirled around the next corner. 

At this point of the journey Bud’s 
steering ability grew decidedly rancid. 
The auto began moving as erratically as 
a water-bug crawling through a steam 
radiator. People who had never climbed 
before, climbed now. Old Hen Sanders, 
who weighs two-fifty, went up the front 
of Jones’ store like a seared ape. 

‘‘Hey! What’re you tryin’ to do?’’ 
yelled someone. 

‘*Looking for something cheap to run 
into!’’ yelled Bud. 

A moment later he saw what he 
It was a two-ton load of hay. 
We hit it in the geographical center 
with all our accumulated accelerosity 
and preponderableness of inertia. As 
might be expected the impact was se- 
The air grew hazy with hay and 
There were seven of the latter on 
the load when we touched, and they 
dropped promiscuously over an area 
roughly estimated at four acres. The 
auto grunted like a swine under a swing- 
ing gate and backed up for a fresh start, 
but heroic hands stopped it. 

Tender-hearted bystanders selected 
the editor from the debris and lugged 
him home. In this connection we desire 
to say that if the tender-hearted by- 
stander who took our gold watch and 
chain during this maneuver will return 
it he will hear something to his advan- 
tage. 

We put in two quiet days in bed. Part 
of the time we were able to sit up and 
cuss, but the rest of it we were seeing the 
little red school house on the hill. Good 
care and a strong desire to make a 
closer acquaintance with Bud Fisher 
brought us around all right. We are 
now looking for Bud and he must be 


found. 
4 


wanted. 


vere. 
boys. 

















When the time comes to draw in the game. 


IN MICHIGAN WOODS IN NOVEMBER. 


A. B. RICHMOND. 


Four weeks in the grand old woods of 
northern Michigan. Four weeks of care- 
free life, with only the companionship 
of three old hunters, tried and true 
chums, chastened by the trials and vi- 
cissitudes of a dozen previous trips te 
the wilds in pursuit of big game. The 
thoughts of our annual hunt had trou- 
bled us in our waking hours and pur- 
sued us while asleep for months before 
the time rolled around, and as the time 
drew near the days seemed to pass on 
leaden wings. We four, Frank, Rich, 
A. K. and the writer had made all nec- 
essary previous preparations to antici- 
pate the opening of the season and 
reach our camp a week earlier than us- 
ual. 

We could not efface from our vivid 
imaginations the mind - picture of the 
comfortable shack on the banks of a 


beautiful inland lake, so near the shore 
of Lake Superior, that with a little 
stretch of fancy you could hear the 
wild requiem of the angry surf as it 
dashed in its impotent fury, in vain ef- 
forts to beat its way through the solid 


face presented by the Pictured Rocks. 


Our plans were well laid, but the time 
to start came all too soon for Rich and 
A. K., so the cold, crisp night of the 
2nd of November found only the two 
old veterans, Frank and the writer, 
boarding the sleeper for the long jour- 
ney to that last jumping off place of all 
creation, Seney, in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan. 

We arrived at our destination the fol- 
lowing day about noon and immediately 
proceeded to load our supplies, which 
had preceded us several days, into the 
only wagon we could find in this most 
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enterprising burg. It is enterprising be- 
yond a doubt, for the owner of the team 
knew enough to take advantage of the 
circumstances and charge us ten dollars 
a day for the use of his antiquated turn- 
out. But troubles of this nature are ex- 
pected and soon forgotten when on a 
trip of this kind, and early the follow- 
ing morning we started for the old camp 
with not another thought of the inroads 


Bleak and desolate plains. 


made in our already depleted capital. 
Why should we not be happy and re- 
lieved from care? Had we not severed 
the last tie that had held us bound in 
irksome fetters to the demands of eivil- 
ized society and the tedious cares of 
business for the past twelve months, and 
were we not breathing the pure air of 
freedom, with no harrowing thoughts of 
bills to pay on the morrow, or business 


engagements that 
looked ? 

To those who have never enjoyed an 
outing far removed from the bounds of 
civilization, these thoughts will not ap 
peal, but to the lover of nature, the one 
who delights in getting close to things 
primeval, the lover of solitude, the one 
who likes communion with his own soul, 
he with the deep feeling that springs 
from his own needs and instincts, an 
outing which promises an escape from 
the tension and turmoil of business is 
greeted with the greatest of pleasure 
and is sought, for rest and recreation, a 
refuge from the frivolity of society and 
a panacea for griefs and disappoint- 


must not be over- 


- ments that have left their impress upon 


him in the past. 

Nature has not distributed its beau- 
ties with a lavish hand on the barren 
plains denuded of pine by the ruthless 
hand of the lumberman, but a ride 
across these bleak wastes is not devoid 
of interest. We have eighteen miles of 
these barrens to pass through before we 
reach the hard wood, and the day is 
fairly spent before we arrive at Camp 
49 on the edge of the timber. Here our 
real troubles begin, for the old road used 
by us only each year to reach our hunt- 
ers’ home is grown up heavily to briers 
and whips and our progress seriously 
impeded by fallen timber. It is work 
of no light nature to get our heavy load 
through the dim and untraveled trail, 
and the dark shades of night find us 
several miles from our destination, and 
unfortunately without a lantern. 

I stumbled along in the darkness in 
advance of the team, while Frank staid 
with the load, striking matches until 
they were all spent in an effort to pro- 
duce light to enable the teamster to see 
to chop away the obstructions in the 
path. At last we reached our camp, our 
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home-to-be for the next four weeks. 
The interior of the shack was dirty, 
damp and unattractive, and the depre- 
dations of the poreupines during the 
summer were plainly evident, but un- 
der the influence of a little exertion and 
a warm fire, all gloomy feelings were 
quickly dispelled, and soon the savory 
smell of boiling coffee and frying bacon 
permeated the atmosphere of the cabin, 
creating an appetite that would frighten 
a twentieth century boarding 
landlady. 


house 


For the next few days we were busy 
shaping things in our camp and in pros- 
pecting the territory preparatory to the 
opening of the shooting season, which in 
this state is November 10th. 


Wednesday, the 7th, we expected Rich 
and A. K., and we made great prep- 


arations for a fine spread and true love- 
feast thut evening, but 6 o’clock, then 7 
and 8 o’clock rolled around and the 
boys did not come, so.it became neces- 
sary for two old disgruntled and lone 
hunters to make a game effort to get 
away with the elaborate menu prepared, 
and speaking from personal experience 
the result was perfectly satisfactory. 
Much speculation was indulged in as to 
the reason why the boys had not come, 
but the mystery was unsolved until the 
following day. About 8 o’clock the next 
morning I stepped to the back door of 
the shack and ealled Frank to break- 
fast. Returning to the stove to repien- 
ish the fire I heard the door behind me 
open, and with a resounding whack on 
my back I was greeted with, ‘‘ Well, 
old man, how are you, are you glad to 


see me?’’ 


Turning around, to my surprise, Rich 
greeted me with extended hand. 
‘*Where in the name of Satan did you 
come from?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Why, you see,’’ 
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said Rich, ‘‘the train was late on ae- 
count of so many hunters, and it was 4 
o’clock before we reached the Driggs. | 
thought, of course, I could reach the old 
Driving Camps, seven miles out, where 
1 expected the Petoskey fellows would 
be camped as usual, before it got 
dark, and I would stay there all 
and finish my tramp in the morning. 
It was growing dusk when I left the sid- 
ing and before I got to the timber it was 
pitch dark, and to add to my discomfort 
it began to You know the old 
trail up the river is none tow 


very 


night 


"ain. 

Driggs 
plain, and before I had gone a quarte! 
of a mile in the dense hemlocks that 
border the stream, it got so confounded 
dark I could not see my hand before my 
face—fact, I tried it several 
times. It was very difficult to keep the 
trail, and I could do so only by moving 
slowly and feeling with my feet, an’! 
then many times I lost the path and had 
to light matches to find it again. My 
matches began to run short and | began 
to think I would have to camp right 
there in the hemlocks all night. To cap 
it all I got awful thirsty, but I did not 
dare leave the trail and go to the river 
which I could plainly hear rippling by 
not ten rods away, for fear I could not 
find my way back again, and also | was 
afraid I might fall over some logs or in 
some hole and injure myself, and alli 
alone so many miles from any living be- 
ing I did not care to take the chances. 
It is four miles from the edge of the 


because 


timber to the Driving Camps, and it 
took me from 5 o’eclock until 9 to get 
there. I found everything deserted and 
dark as a pocket, not a soul there. Well, 
I was up against it, for I knew I could 
never make out camp that night, so | 
busied myself trying to make a fire, 
which was a difficult matter on account 
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The author at the 


of the rain, but I at last succeeded. I 
looked around and found an old barrel, 
the head of which I knocked out, and 
inside of it I crawled. I would sleep a 
little while, then the cold would awaken 
me and I would get out and stoke up 
the fire, and this I kept up until day- 
light this morning. As soon as I could 
see I started for camp, for I thought of 


the good breakfast waiting for me, hav- 


end of a three-mile 


haul 


ing eaten nothing since yesterday morn- 
ing, and as long as I am here, if you 
will put another plate on the table, I 
believe I can eat my share of those pan- 
cakes.’’ 

‘*Where is A. K.?’’ asked Frank. ‘‘A 
matter of business came up at the last 
moment, and he will not be here until 
some time next week,’’ replied Frank. 

The weather was warm and pleasant 
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and we had a fine time exploring the 
country. We found beaver in nearly all 
the streams and fresh cuttings were 
plentiful. The beaver have been pro- 
tected in this state for several seasons 
and appear to be increasing quite rap- 
idly. Otter, mink and marten appear 
to be on the increase—at least the signs 
this year would lead to that belief. 

It has been the custom in our camp 
to begin eating venison the first day of 
the season, and so far it has not been 
necessary to deviate from the regular 
routine. We all started out about 11 
o’elock on the morning of the 10th on 
a quest for meat. Rich went to the 
hills, Frank around Round Lake, and I 
left for the Wolf Lake district. Rich 
had a hard tramp for several miles, 
jumped a buck and doe, but failed to 
get a shot. Frank caught a flecting 
glimpse of a white flag waved deri- 


sively in his face which produced symp- 
toms of heart failure, but that was au. 

I hunted carefully through a fine 
stretch of timber and swamp land, but 
the chirp of the red squirrel was the 
only sound that disturbed the stillness 


of the forest. Feeling tired ana a tit- 
tle discouraged I conclude’! to retrace 
my way to camp along an old tote road 
almost completely grown up with un- 
derbrush. I was hardly moviny, net 
making a sound with my mcceasinc«| 
feet on the carpeting of damp leaves 
that covered the ground, when, about 
fifty yards ahead of me like apparitions 
a doe and two fawns stepped into the 
road and stopped. They had not seen 
me, and it took me only a second to de- 
cide I wanted one of the fawns, and I 
could see the hair fly as the bullet struck 
him just back of the fore shoulder. In 
a twinkling they all disappeared, but as 
all we wanted was one for our larder I 
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did not shoot again, for I knew with the 
instinct of a hunter that the one I had 
shot at was surely mine. Waiting a 
few moments I took the bloody trail, 
and soon found my quarry only about 
a hundred feet from the road. Dressing 
him, I essayed to draw him to camp, 
which was only about a mile away. Just 
at dusk I arrived, and in about two 
hours we were enjoying our usual sav- 
ory venison steaks. 

Being sure now of plenty to eat, we 
spent some time in loitering about camp, 
indulging in short strolls in the woods, 
for the days were balmy and pleasant, 
and in seeking to ascertain the fishing 
possibilities with a*view of making a 
trip there the coming summer. We cer- 
tainly enjoyed all the possibilities 
granted us by our environments. 

The 14th, the day before A. K. 
dropped in on us, we had our first good 
tracking snow, and we decided it a good 
time to begin our real hunt, so Frank 
started for the hills, and Rich and I took 
in the territory south of the camp, which 
we call the Moulder territory. 

Topping one of the high ridges in the 
hills, Frank, carefully scanning the ex- 
panse before him, discovered a buck 
browsing near the base of the hill he 
was on. It was an uncertain shot 
through the thick whips, but the [first 
bullet knocked the buck down. Almost 
immediately he was on his feet again, 
and Frank could see that he had broken 
one of his fore legs, thie way it dangled 
about. Then began the fun. At every 
chance between the trees, crack! would 
go the .30-30, until finally down went 
the old fellow again, but he was not done 
for yet, for with an effort he was up and 
away, going over another hill all of 200 
yards away. At the eleventh shot he 
pitched forward and did not essay to 























Frank 
found he had hit him no less than six 


rise again. In dressing him 
times, the shot that killed him passing 
At the close of this 
bombardment a doe came dashing over 


through his neck. 


the hill, and a quick snap shot wounded 
her, but evidently it was a slight flesh 
wound, as she did not stop and the trail 
showed but a few drops of blood. 








Rich. 


Rich and I after crossing Wolf creek 
separated, Rich following around the 
edge of the swamp, while I cut through 
the timber, agreeing to meet him over 
by an old set of camps on the other side. 

I struck the swamp on the south side 
and followed it for some distance. Com- 
ing to a fallen tree across the old trail 
I was on, which promised a good place 
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to rest, I seated myself on a projecting 
limb and waited for Rich. I had hardly 
got settled when I thought I detected a 
slight movement down next to the 
Watching the place intently, 1 
soon saw the line of a deer’s back dimly 
through the intervening hemlock thicket 
Hastily taking aim I pulled the trigger, 
and at the crack of the gun three deer 
A spike buck 
stopped about a hundred yards away, 
facing me and gazed in my direction, 
evidently uncertain 


swamp. 


broke cover and ran. 


whence the un- 
usual noise came, and trying to locate 
its source. Then the unexpected, and 
one of those unaccountable misses that 
come to all hunters at times fell to my 
lot. From my perch on the limb, which 
was precarious at the best to shoot from, 
and I knew I was not steady, I tried a 
shot, then another one, and the buck 
turned apparently in disgust, showed 
me his tail and ambled off to security 
within the confines of the dense swamp. 

You can well imagine I felt sore, and 
could not myself that I had 
made a clean miss until I walked over 
to investigate. I found the snow un- 
stained, and consequently after follow- 
ing the track a little ways concluded 


satisfy 


my place was at camp rather than in 
the woods hunting deer. I followed the 
deer’s back tracks back to where I had 
first seen them, and where I had fired 
the first time, and right on the edge of 
the hemlocks I found a nice doe, dropped 
in her tracks by a ball at the base of the 
This partially alleviated the 
sting of missing the buck, and I pro- 


neck. 


ceeded to hang her up, Rich putting in 
before it was accom- 
We made our way back to 
camp and supper in a very happy mood. 

The next morning A. K. reached camp 
and our party was complete. The morn- 


an appearance 


plished. 
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ing of the 16th was one of those crisp, 
bracing November days in which an out- 
door enthusiast glories. Along towards 
the middle of the day the warm sun- 
shine had melted the snow enough so it 
would pack, and fresh deer tracks were 
visible everywhere. They were moving. 

That morning A. K. had gone up 
north of Round Lake, the lake on which 
our shack is located. He had been mov- 
ing along very slowly and quietly, en- 
joying the beautiful weather as only 
one ean who thoroughly appreciates 
pure air, perfect freedom, and all the 
beauties of a perfect day, when as he 
went around an old fallen tree top, could 
he believe his eyes? There stood a nice 
three-prong buck not 200 feet distant, 
right in the open. He was looking back 
on his track, evidently having been dis- 
turbed by something which he was try- 
ing to locate. He had not seen A. K.., 
and it took but an instant to make a 
very good deer out of him, and add the 
first one to A. K.’s string. 

This day proved an unusually good 
for for Rich, who worked south of the 
camp into practically unknown. terri- 
tory for him. He followed a hemlock 
ridge running parallel with Wolf creek, 
and had seen innumerable signs, but no 
deer. Suddenly a big buck broke 
through the underbrush and started di- 
agonally towards him for the creek bot- 
tom. The deer had evidently winded 
him, but had not seen him, and as he 
jumped into an open space offering a 
good shot, Rich downed him, but almost 
as soon as he struck the ground he was 
up and away again, and then the bullets 
began to sing through the tag alders 
like hail on the roof of an old barn until 
the old fellow again went down with a 
crash, this time for good. Hastily dress- 
ing him and hanging him up, Rich 
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started for camp as it was getting late, 
and the territory being new he was 
hardly sure of his location. Taking au 
old jumper road which he thought led 
in the right direction, he made a fast 
hike for camp. Intent only upon get- 
ting in before dark, he was striking the 
high places when he ran plump onto a 
big buck browsing in the bushes by th« 
side of the trail. The buck snorted in 
fright and took straight up the path at 
a mile a minute elip. Rich says h 
threw his gun to his shoulder, and wher 
he saw hair in the Lyman he pulled, and 
the old fellow turned a double somer- 
sault and lay perfectly quiet. The two 
bucks, over 200 pounds each, in one day 
would satisfy almost anybody, and Rich 
was certainly highly pleased at his sue- 
cess. It was about dark when he fin- 
ished caring for the buek, and at that 
moment he was completely lost. He 
knew that Frank had been out in that 
direction the day before, and he reasor.cc 
that if he could find his tracks, by fol- 
lowing them they would surely bring 
him back to the shack. There was noth- 
ing wrong in the deduction made by 
Rich, but Frank had discreetly kept to 
himself when relating the occurrences 
of the day, the fact that he himself had 
gotten lost and had wandered all aroun: 
the swamp before he had discovered the 
way to camp. The consequence was that 
Rich got on Frank’s trail and followel 
his devious wanderings until it got so 
dark he could follow the tracks no 
longer, and then he made the best of th: 
situation and struck out for himseil! 
but it was 9 o’clock at night before he 
reached the shack and a good warm sup- 
per which was waiting for him. 
Wolves are numerous in this locality, 
but none of our party have ever beer 


fortunate enough to run onto any of 
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them in all the years we have hunted in 
Michigan. I came the nearest to seeing 
them this fall. One dark, cloudy morn- 
ing I was working a big swamp south of 
camp, when the wolves began to how! al! 
around me. I located one band quite 
near me and tried repeatedly to get near 
them, but I would get within 200 yards 
apparently of them, and their howls 
would cease only to break out afresh in 
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Sometimes a hunter has some funny 
adventures, the outcome of which does 
not reflect much credit on his skill as 
a hunter. I had an experience one day 
which, when it was all over, was ludi- 
crous for me to contemplate. I wish to 
say before relating the occurrence that 
in the many seasons I have hunted big 
game, I have never knocked a deer down 
with a rifle ball but what he staid down 

















The next morning A. K. reaches camp. 


another direction. I finally left the 
swamp and went up in the hard wood 
and sat down, and by degrees they 
worked up quite close to me, so close in 
fact, I could plainly hear them snarl and 
fight among themselves, but they still 
kept out of my sight. The sound of a 
howling, snarling pack of wolves out in 
these big swamps in close proximity to 
you is a littlé trying on one’s nerves. 


for good, but in the ease I am about to 
relate it was a palpable exception, and 
the rule with me did not hold good. 
One morning Rich and I left camp 
together, wending our way to Ross 
Creek dam, where Rich intended to put 
in the day fishing, and I was going to 
pay a visit to the hill country. Leaving 
him at the dain I started for the hills. 
I had just reached the top of the seconu 









































little rise not eighty rods from the dan 
and as I stopped on the summit, from be- 
hind a big log just on the other side a 
nice five-prong buck raised his head. 
Seeing me he gave a prolonged whistle, 
and away he went with prodigious leeps 
down the hill. I took a quick shot at 
him but scored a complete miss. Evi- 
dently not sure what it was that had 
startled him, when he struck the top ef 
the next ridge he stopped in the thicxet 
and looked back. I quickly threw my 
gun up and fired. Down he went in a 
heap, and from where I stood I coulu 
watch him flounder around in vain ef- 
forts to get on his feet. I watched him 
for a few minutes, and inwardly con- 
gratulated myself on my successful shot 
and that it was a pretty long one to 
make. I started to pace off the dis- 
tance, and while doing so happened to 
think I had left my rope at the shack 
that morning, and therefore would be 
unable to hang the deer up. I knew that 
Rich had a rope with him, and it was 
such a short distance to the dam where 
he was fishing that I could eall him up 
and have him assist me. I turned 
around and gave a few yells, and waited 
for a reply. None came, and while in- 
tently listening I thought I heard a noise 
behind me, and looking back I was just 
in time to see my dead deer disappear- 
ing over the hill at a very lively pace. 
I would have sold out that moment for 
30 cents, or would willingly have paid 
some one $10 to kick me back to camp. 

Moral—A fter this when I down a deer 
I will make quick tracks and a strong 
effort to keep him there. I followed the 
wounded buck nearly all day and even- 
tually lost him in a big swamp. 

Camp life like this is not one contin- 
ued round of pleasure by any means, as 
there is a whole lot of hard work con- 
nected with it and more or less suffering 
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and exposure. To render a hunt pleas- 
ant for all concerned, each must be pre- 
pared to do his share, whatever that 
may be, without any grumbling or fault- 
finding. When the time comes to draw 
in the game it is nothing but one con- 
tinued stretch of the hardest kind of 
work. The deer are from two to four 
miles from camp as a usual thing, and 
to get one in is almost one whole day’s 
labor of the severest kind. 

One day Frank and I went after A. 
K.’s buck north of the lake, and as the 
snow was about eighteen inches deep, 
the job was one not to be sneered at. We 
could draw him only about a hundred 
yards or less before we would be com- 
pelled to stop and rest, Finally Frank 
said he thought he would go forward 
and reconnoiter a little and find an eas- 
ier route to follow, so he left me at rest 
sitting on the deer. He had been gone 
about five minutes when, bang! went 
his gun. I jumped up, thinking he 
might be shooting at deer. Bang! went 
his gun again. I began to get excited, 
for this surely indicated deer. Bang! 
bang! again. This time I jumped upon 
a stump, when in rapid succession four 
more shots reverberated through the 
woods. No game however appeared, 
but in a few minutes back along the 
trail came Frank, with one lone part- 
ridge dangling at his belt. With a grin 
he remarked, ‘‘The danged thing 
wouldn’t hold his head still long enough 
for me to hit it.’’ 

A. K. and Rich were drawing in one 
of the big bucks one day and had stopped 
to rest, A. K. sitting on the hams and 
Rich on the shoulders of the deer. They 
were talking and smoking when A. K.., 
who was looking out into the woods, 
jumped up, his eyes bulging out like 
saucers, and the expression, ‘‘Great 
God! Look at that ‘deer.’’’ With a su- 
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preme effort, so Rich says, he brought 
his wobbly gun to bear on the game and 
pulled the trigger. Well, he got the 
deer, for it is hard work to cheat A: K. 
out of any game he can train his faith- 
ful old gun upon. 

With all the deer the law allowed us, 
and with full larder we whiled away the 
rest of the season in perfect enjoyment 
of our camp life. Although much space 
has been given to the account of the 
chase and incidents in connection there- 
with, that part of our outing is but one 
of the means of pleasure indulged in, 
and really one of the least satisfactory, 
particularly after the hunt is over, a 
reminiscence only remaining. Our reai 
and lasting pleasures are gotten from 
our close contact with nature, which is 
here lavishly displayed in its most prim- 
itive state. There is a fresh smell to the 
woods, the air is pure and bracing, and 
although everything is in the sere and 
yellow, we delight in the coloring. We 
taste the pungent roots and barks, and 
gather the gum that exudes from the 
spruce and tamarac. We _ study the 
trees and watch the small wild life that 
comes under our observation. We revel 
in the solitude of the great forest and 
seek companionship with all its wild ex- 
istence. It is not alone the beautiful 
that appeals to us, but we love the 
rugged old hills, the streams, the lakes, 
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the bare and naked bireh and maple 
trees, as well as the green-topped hem- 
lock and balsam. How good it seems to 
be all alone with all these beautiful 
products of nature, to feel the grand 
old earth beneath your feet, and see the 
blue sky over your head. Just as a 
physician diagnoses his case, you observe 
the beauties of everything about you, 
realize all that is novel, and seek to find 
more than is shown on the surface. 

Did you ever s on an old log in the 
woods and watch tu. fleeey clouds over- 
head ‘—white clouds, gray clouds, clouds 
that part, giving you a fleeting glimpse 
ef the blue sky beyond, and think how 
beautiful it all is? And then on the 
clear, frosty nights watch the stars as 
they appear one by one sparkling and 
scintillating, until the dome of heaven 
was One vast black expanse thickly 
studded with the planets, radiating 
their soft, luminous light over the dark 
forest and. lake surrounding you, bring- 
ing into bold relief the deep shadows 
and magnifying imaginary terrors? 

Many, many things aside from the 
hunt render a sojourn in the woods a 
bright spot in man’s existence, provided 
he has any poetry in his nature, and 
strengthens him both physically and 
mentally to pick up the tangled threads 
of his every day life, and strife for the 
almighty dollar upon his return to civil. 
ization. 
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THE QUEST OF THE QUAIL. 


JOHN FRANCIS McLEAN. 


There is a sting of frost in the air, the 
red and golden hues of autumn in the 
woods, and a spot of snow on the face 
of earth, when you don your shooting 
clothes, shoulder your light - weight 
twelve-bore, and whistle up your dog 
Tim for a day in the field with Bob 
White. 

And your dog—that companionable, 
energetic, staunch, Irish-blooded dog, 
has much to do with the thrilling scenes 
and the many hours of pleasure you en- 
joy while in quest of the quail. As you 
whistle for him, he comes dashing to- 
wards you, and when at your feet he 
looks inquiringly into your eyes to learn 
the purpose of the call, and, as you pat 
him fondly on the head he sniffs at your 
trousers, looks at your gun, wags his 
tail, and dog-like shows that he fully 
understands why you called him. 

You walk down a road that leads to 
the field where you think you may get 
a shot or two, climb over the fence and 
order Tim on. There he goes, fairly 
bubbling over with nervous energy and 
grace, his red silky coat shimmering in 
the sunlight, regularly working the 
field, seeking in every bush and cover for 
the wily little Bob. Now and again he 
turns and looks at you for further or- 
ders; receiving none he continues the 
hunt. There, he catches the scent, and 
immediately settles down to a cautious 
movement, his nose sniffing continually, 
his eager eyes looking keenly at the 
cover, while his head and tail wigwags 
the signals you know so well. You slip 
a pair of shells quickly into your gun 
and make ready. 





Following him a few yards, you soon 
notice by his actions that something is 
wrong. Suddenly he straightens up- 
with head erect he turns and throws a 
look at you which says, ‘‘ They were here 
not long ago, but are not here now; | 
will find them near by,’’ and away he 
goes—here he comes rushing towards the 
rail fence to your left; there he turns 
almost double on a point. What a thrill 
of pleasure he gives as he stands there 
rigid as a figure in bronze; yet so real- 
istic and living that you are completely 
lost in admiration of him for a moment 
and forget that you are there to do the 
shooting. Not so the dog, true to the 
training you gave him, he stands firmly, 
waiting for you to flush the bird. 

You step in front of him—whir-rr, 
whir-rr, and a pair go like brown streaks 
towards the fence; your gun leaps to 
your shoulder; like a flash you pull on 
the one to the right and tumble him 
neatly, but not the one straight away— 
he hurdles the fence and plunges head- 
long into a patch of brush unharmed by 
the shower of lead you fired at him. 

On your order, Tim is fetching the 
dead bird when suddenly he catches the 
scent of another and stands on a point, 
with the dead bird in his mouth. This 
time you are not so slow as you were 
on the first; you move up quickly and 
flush three; as they whirl away to the 
right and left you select two and make 
a double in a manner that sends the 
blood racing through every vein in your 
body and tingling in your finger tips. 
You are still looking at a few feathers 
floating in the air, unconscious of the 
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fact that Tim is waiting, patiently wait- . 
ing, for you take the bird 
mouth, which you finally do and order 
him away for another. 


from his 


Just as you step 
into a bunch of grass up goes another, 
apparently from under your feet, and 
behind you. You wheel so suddenly for 
a shot that you almost dislocate your 
neck; as you fire your right and miss 
he is heading along the fence, and the 
moment you pull your left he flips over 
the fence, leaving you shaking in every 
nerve and staring at the spot in the at- 
mosphere where he cleverly dodged you. 

Somehow there is a sulphurous odor 
in the otherwise untainted air about you 
as you ponder on the why and where- 
fore of the miss. You were holding right 
on him when you pulled for the second 
shot, you would swear, and yet he was 
a very lively bird when he went over 
that fence, so much so that you know 
that you never touched him. You take 
a seat on a rock near by and think it all 
over and finally conclude that you 
missed by shooting over with your first, 
and behind with your second shot. This 
conclusion is arrived at after Tim has 
retrieved your double and you have re- 
piaced the top on your flask. 

Slipping another pair of shells into 
your gun you send Tim over the fence, 
and you follow, fully determined to get 
that quail if it takes the rest of the day 
and all of the rye remaining in your 
flask to do it. Tim is not long in strik- 
ing the scent, and he is soon trailing 
rapidly towards a clump of woods. He 
has gone but a few yards when the bird 
flushes wildly and makes a bee-line 
across the open for the woods. Quickly 
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swinging ahead you pull, and a cloud of 
feathers float in the air as he drops to 
the grass dead. When Tim places the 
bird in your hand and looks approvingly 
at you he receives a pat on his head, and, 
running your hand over his back you 
pet him again and feel quite pleased 
with him, yourself and the world. 

After a run of several hours, you tuck 
the last bird away in your coat, toss your 
gun on your shoulder, and trudge home 
with ‘lim at your heels, a tired and a 
very hungry man. 

It is not the killing of the birds that 
brings you to feel the true joys of living 
which hunting them gives to you; it is 
the combined influences that cause it all. 
It is the field, the bracing air, the brisk 
walk after your dog, the dash and style 
of his movements, and the startling 
whir-rr of the bird as he hurls himself 
away from your belching gun. 

These are the conditions that make 
this one of the most pleasureable of 
sports, one which adds new vigor and 
energy to your life, brightness to your 
eye, and clears and broadens your 
money-mad brain; thereby making you 
a healthier, happier and a better man. 

Tim has just opened his eyes, and 
peering up at you from his place on the 
hearth somehow catches your thought; 
immediately he comes and pokes his nose 
on your knee for another caress on his 
silky head, and awakens you from your 
dream. Your pipe rolls off the chair, 
the fire-log is dying out, and the golden 
gleams of sunlight of a passing day are 
silently falling across your den, when 
clearly through the open window comes 


again the cheery call, bob-bob white, 
bob-bob white! 
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Guarded by Mr. Palmer. 








A VISIT TO MAYNE ISLAND. 


ARTHUR S. PHELPS. 


“How chanced it that so long I tost 
A cable's length from this rich coast 
With foolish anchors hugging close 
The beckoning weeds and lazy ooze, 
Nor had the wit to wreck before 

On this enchanted island's shore, 
Whither the current of the sea, 
With wiser drift, persuaded me?” 

But, you say, where is Mayne Is- 
land? You are as bad as the man whose 
boy was boning for his Prep. examina- 
tions, and asked his father, ‘‘ Papa, 
where is the source of the Volga?’’ 
Papa—‘‘I don’t know.’”’ Little Boy— 
**You don’t know? And to think that 
tomorrow I may be punished for your 
ignorance!’’ Amy man is punished 
whose ignorance has kept him from go- 
ing to Mayne Island. A conundrum 
fiend asked me the other day, ‘‘ What 
was the largest island before Australia 
was discovered?’’ When I had guessed 
all the islands on the map, he ‘answered, 


**Australia.’’ So, the ideal place for a 


perfect, summer’s rest is Mayne Island, 
B. C. How any fellow who has a couple 
of weeks off from the steady grind of 
office or store can go to a fashionable 
summer resort and sit around in up-to- 
date clothing on a hotel piazza with 
some other fellow’s girl, and eall it a 
**vacation,’’ and go back to work ten 
times as tired as when he left it, when 
God’s woods are still standing, is a mys- 
tery. Too lonely? Byron says: 
“To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarelv been . 
This is not solitude; ‘tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her 
stores unroll'd.” 

After a dainty supper at Clay’s Tea 
Rooms in Victoria, we boarded the ‘‘R. 
P. Rithet’’ on a pitch black night, for 
the North. We enjoyed a beautiful sail 
among the wooded islets, fair as emer- 
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alds dropped from a passing angel’s nese and Hindoos. The contrast be- 


coronet. But the practical and the tween these two classes of Orientals is 
af beautiful are combined in lower British interesting. Though mere coolies, the 


Columbia. When the professor of phil- intellectual facial lines show the race- 
union of these Hindoos to the most phil- 
osophical nation in the world. ‘Two of 
them posed for Outdoor Life on the 
wharf. Being British subjects they 
were admitted to the Dominion free, 
while it costs a Chinaman $500; and the 























latter resent their presence, in conse- 
quence. An American Indian deck 
hand or two added to the picturcsqyuc 
ness of the scene. 

We reached our island in the early af- 
ternoon, liking our journey all the het- 
ter because we had been aboard our lit- 
tle vessel since 10 o’elock the nigh? be- r 
fore, and covered about forty miles. 
Modern highly civilized travel is 1 foe to 


natural fort. 


osophy asked the student to give an ex- 





ample of the concrete, he answered: 
‘‘Cement.’’ <A long stop of our vessel at 
Tod Inlet, on Vancouver Island, afforded 
an opportunity for the inspection of the 
great works there of the Vancouver- 
Portland Cement Company. The quarry 
is close to the sea, with the factory be- 
tween. - The finest coal obtainable is 













shoveled from the decks of the colliery 
boats onto an endless belt running over 
concave wheels, which conveys it to the 
furnaces. This coal flashes up like pow- 
der when ignited, and leaves no sedi- 





ment in the eement. About twenty-five Two of them posed for Outdoor Life. 





parts of clay are employed, I believe, to 
100 of limestone. The present output sight-seeing. Mayne is anchure i in the i 
of the works is about 800 or 900 barrels Gulf of Georgia, half way between Vic- 
daily, an amount altogether inadequate toria and Vancouver, in the famous 
to the demand. The laborers are Chi- ‘‘Narrows.’’ Turning my back on the 
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little village at the wharf, {| tramped a 
mile and a half through the grand for- 
est to Mrs. Deacon’s boarding house. As 
the glory of a woman is her hair, so the 
glory of an island is its woods. The in- 
spiration of that walk on the lonely 
wagon road abides as a halo above the 
books and papers piled on iny desk, and 
{ sing with Shelley: 

“Thy giant brood of pines around thee cling- 


ng, 
Children of elder time; in whose devotion 


The changeless winds still come and ever 
came 
To drink their odours, and their mighty 


swinging 
To hear—an old and solemn harmony.” 


Mrs. Deacon’s is a fruit farm nestled 
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and grandchild, going out to meet and 
board the steamer, through mismanage- 
ment of the vessel, owing to drunken- 
ness, it is said, were sucked under the 
great wheel. Not even the bodies were 
recovered. Her husband lost his reason 
under the terrible experience, we are 
told. Yet, like the ‘‘St. Cecilia’’ which 
hung upon her wall, this remarkable 
woman has brought melody from life’s 
keys, and the angels have stopped to lis- 
ten. 

We were a jolly crowd of boarders. 
Every night would find us at the beach, 


where, in the crackling illumination of 








Back to the orange groves. 


im a picturesque inlet. Our first meal of 
salmon caught before the door, was a 
sample of what was coming. Such 
meals I never ate at any hotel—young 
chicken, tender lamb, grouse and wild 
pigeon ; dishes piled high with fresh and 
preserved fruits—doesn’t that make 
your mouth water? Mothers’ hearts 
were made glad at the way their chil- 
dren took hold.” They made such a dis- 
covery as that of Uncle Ben, who ex- 
claimed at his nephew’s feats: *‘ Dear me, 
Tommy, you eat a great deal for such a 
little fellow!’’ ‘‘I s’pect I aren’t so lit- 
tle as I looks from the outside,’’ was the 
ingenious explanation that Tommy 
made. Good Mrs. Deacon deserves the 
success she has won, for she has known 
a great deal of sorrow. Her daughter 





a great fire of driftwood logs and brush, 
on top of which we threw an old row- 
boat one night, we roasted potatoes 
which were as delicious as sanded char- 
coal, told stories, listened to recitations 
from Mr. Dalton Deacon, and vocal solos, 
to the accompaniment of fife and drum, 
sang ‘‘rounds,’’ and posed puzzles. Can 
you say this thing from memory ? 


“Ten tired tree-toads trying to trot to Tewks- 
bury, 
Nine naughty ninnies over odd numbers nod- 
ding, 
Eight old oxen, octagonal oysters opening, 
Seven kangaroos down a steep slope sliding, 
Six crokey-rokeys up a crooked crab-tree 
croaking, 
Five grey geese in a green field grazing, 
Four piggy-wiggies in a rye-field rooting, 
Three partridges, 
Two ducks, and 
A good fat hen!” 


We drank fine sulphur water from a bor- 
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ing 230 feet deep made for coal, and went 
in for a swim every day in the inlet. 
Messrs. Gillespie, Angus and Palmer, 
the only men boarders, helped me con- 
struct a bath-house for the ladies, and 
we also made a raft. When my wife 
got stuck on the edge of that raft, and 
couldn ’t get up or down till four of us 
tugged at her, we had to laugh. One 
day, when I was out with the two 
boys diving and swimming around it 
till I was tired, we started for shore. 
We had not noticed that the raft 


? 








bound 


Homeward 


had been working out to sea under 
a’ strong wind and tide, but such was 
the case, and I was almost ready to 
vive up before my feet touched the wel- 
come bottom. The sea is large, and a 
swimmer small, at such times. In the 
evening, boatloads of Indians would 
come after clams, and allure the ladies 
by bargains in baskets. For 

“Maidens, like 

glare, 


And Mammon wins his way 
might despair.” 


moths, are ever caught by 


where Seraphs 


Sometimes the evenings were varied by 
stunts in the kitchen, with cake-walks, 
dancing, fudge-making, tunes on the pat- 
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ent organ attachment, and hair-raising 
recitations. 

Sunday was the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of the day my wife and I first met 
in the woods of Cheyenne Cajion, and 
we celebrated it by a walk of a mile and 
three-quarters through the forest to the 
little Episeopal church. Canon Pad- 
don’s sermon was only ten minutes long, 
the service fifty, but it was practical and 
to the point. The font, of which I en- 
close a photo, is made of a single stone, 
with three natural basins. How do 
grouse know people are going to church? 
We could almost hit them with a rock, 
as they sauntered provokingly along the 
road. The audience are English of the 
English. I like to hear them talk. We 
Americans speak a sentence for its em- 
phasis ; the English for its cadence. One 
of them asked me a question in this 
way : 





My two weeks’ outing closed with an 
all-day hunt for grouse. I bagged but 
one, and tramped for miles. through a 
dry creek bed, over fallen trunks and 
through matted ferns. The next day we 
bade our new friends good-bye at the 
steamer landing, after a delightful drive 
through the woodland road. The soft 
light of the full moon bathed the rough 
sea in infinite tranquillity, while here and 
there a lighthouse sparkled in the night, 
and on the wave crest flashed the weird 
phosphorescent glow. Though we must 
agree with the poet, 

“The world befits a busy brain.— 

I'll hie me to its haunts again.” 
yet we don’t like it any better on that 
account. And it was therefore with re- 
luetance that we turned our faces even 
to the orange groves of southern Cali- 
fornia. Turning our heads over our 
shoulders for a last lock, we echo dear 
old Wordsworth’s notes: 


“Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had; and going hence 

] bear away my recompence.” 























The Maxim gun in action. 


A GREAT GUN INVENTOR. 


HARRY A. PACKARD. 


Among a collection of pictures there 
have been recently discovered several 
views of Sir Hiram Maxim and his rapid 
fire gun taken when on a trip to the place 
of his birth, the Pine Tree State. They 
are of the wonderful gun that has made 
this bound-out Maine boy prominent in 
the national hall of fame. One of them 
I send you herewith. 

Sir Hiram Maxim was born in Sang- 
ersville, Maine, where he received his 
early education. After leaving the pub- 
lie schools. he was bound as an appren- 
tice to a coach builder, but on the com- 
pletion of his four years’ service, he 
followed his strong natural aptitude for 
mechanics and secured employment in a 
machine shop at Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts. At the same time he took up 
the study of mechanical drawing, which 


led to a more congenial employment as 
foreman of an instrument factory. 
After this Maxim moved to New York 
and worked in the Novelty Iron Works 
and Shipbuilding Company. 
he had patented various improvements 


Meanwhile 


in steam engines and had put on the mar- 
ket an automatic gas machine. In 1877 
he became interested in electricity and 
in the following year invented an _in- 
candesecent lamp capable of burning for 
1,000 hours. Other important inventions 


se 


were ‘‘a method of flashing electric car- 
bons’’ and ‘‘a process to standardize 


carbons for electric lighting.’’ 

In 1880 he went to Europe and ex- 
hibited some of his inventions at the 
Paris Exposition of 1881. In 1883 he 
became the European representative of 
the United States Electric Light Co. 
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His most celebrated invention was the 
Maxim gun in which invention he is said 
to have developed an idea of his boyhood. 
More than 100 patents relating to pe- 
troleum and other motors, explosives, 
smokeless powder and so on were taken 
out by him. 
less high explosive, was one of his dis- 
coveries. He bought an estate at Bald- 
win park, Dartfor Heath, near Bexley, 


Maximite powder, a smoke- 


England, consisting of more than 500 
acres, where he erected his laboratories 
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and experimental station. He became a 
naturalized citizen of Great Britain be- 
cause of the alleged unfair treatment of 
his inventions by the United States gov- 
ernment. He was made a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor and was credited a 
knight by the English Crown in 1901. 
lis inventions have been bought by ev- 
ery military and naval power in the 
world. During the latter part of his 
life he largely devoted himself to the 
problem of aerial navigation. 





President Roosevelt on his first trip in Colorado—the Presi- 
dent and John Goff, his guide. 
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He had the chain wound around 


was solid. 


a little 








bush until the trap 


Photo by C. L Barker 


TRAPPING BEARS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


CHAS. L. BARKER, GUIDE. 


Three feet of snow, the first of June, 
is what Dr. Phelps and I found to our 
sorrow the day we started out to get a 
bear trap that I had left hanging in a 
tree the year before in a gulch on thc 
farther side of the black peaks. 

All went well until we reached the 
northern slope, when our troubles and 
the snow began. It was packed just 
hard enough to partly bear us, and we 
floundered along as best we could, every 
now and then dropping to our waist 
with our feet in perhaps a foot of water 
that lay beneath the snow in places; 
through this we struggled for a mile or 
more, hoping to come to the bare ground 
again and wishing for snowshoes. But 
patience and perseverance had its re- 
ward, and we reached the trap and the 


end of the snow at the same time. 

Shouldering the trap, we returned to 
camp, keeping a lower level, where we 
were sure there was no snow. At a 
moose careass, killed the fall before, we 
found unmistakable signs that Bruin 
had been there recently, the carcass be- 
ing nearly eaten up and the bones strewn 
about. Here we set our trap and went 
on toward camp, feeling sure that there 
would be something doing when we re- 
turned, 

After getting all our traps set up 
through to Square Lake, we went out to 
Riley Brook to get the mail and visit 
some traps on that end of the line. Ther 
was nothing on the way out, but th 
next day while on our way back, as we 
drew near one of the traps we heard th: 
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rattle of the chain, and going up we 
found a nice bear, medium size, with the 
chain would up around a little beech, so 
that the trap was nearly solid. In this 
position he had twisted his foot nearly 
off. A shot from the rifle, and we soon 
had his skin in the pack bag, and were 
on our way again. 

A few days after this we set out to 
visit our traps on the Square Lake route. 
The first two traps drew blank, but as 
we neared the third it seemed as though 
a tornade had passed there. The bushes 
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We fitted up the cubs with 
collars and chains. 


were stripped and torn, and small trees 
bent and broken. We had not far to 
look for the cause, for from behind a 
bunch of bushes came an enormous bear, 
dragging the trap and clog. I hastily 
got out my kodak, and, while the doctor 
kept him covered with his rifle I waited 
until he came within about fifteen feet, 





when I let go at him. About this time 
the doctor cut loose at him with his rifle, 
for he was coming for us with blood in 
his eye; but the bullet from the old .35 
fixed him good and plenty. Upon ex- 
amination we found that he had broken 
one of the jaws of the trap, and all that 
held it was the spring. It was all we 
both could do to drag and roll him to 
a level place a few feet away where we 
eould skin him. After getting his hide 
off, which was in splendid shape, we 
left our packs and struck back to camp, 
where we stretched and cleaned it that 
night. 

Bright and early next morning we 
struck out for where we had left our 
packs, which we found all right, and re- 
sumed our way toward Square Lake. 
Late that afternoon found us climbing 
a ridge near the lake. As we drew near 
the top ef the ridge the doctor threw a 
cartridge into his rifle, and we went 
more cautiously, keeping our eyes peeled 
for trouble; for here we had set a trap 
by a moose careass upon which an old 
bear and cubs had been feeding. As we 
drew near the trap, everything seemed 
to be as we left it, but looking closer, we 
saw that the trap was gone and soon 
found the trail made by the bear as she 
had gone tearing down the side of the 
ridge, dragging the trap and clog. This 
we followed with difficulty, for there had 
been a heavy rain since she had passed, 
and at times all the marks we could sez 
was where the trap had knocked the 
bark off some bush, or where the clog 
had torn the moss from some old log. 


We followed the trail very slowly for 
perhaps a quarter of a mile for we had 
to pick it up bit by bit, and were expect- 
ing to see the bear at any minute. Sud 
denly, as I was intent on the trail, the 
doctor gave a yell and started off-at full 
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A MAGAZINE 


speed. Looking up I saw a large bear 
rise up just ahead, from where she had 
lain hidden behind a log. She looked 
the very picture of fury, as she smashed 
and tore at everything in reach. ‘he 
foam was flying from her jaws as the 
doctor passed her in pursuit of two cubs 
that soon went up a tree. 

We would have taken some photo- 
graphs of her, but being doubtful about 
the trap having a good hold on her, and 
realizing that if she ever got loose in 
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to see them jump from the top, before it 
had hardly reached the ground, and go 
off through the woods like two _ black 
streaks. 

There was a few minutes of intense 
excitement during which I jumped on a 
slippery log and landed on my head in 
a pile of brush. When I had scrambled 
up I found that the doctor had one of 
the eubs up another tree, while the other 
had disappeared. Profiting by our former 
experience, we now carefully calculated 





The Blue Mountain camp and bear skins, showing the skin 


of the big hear in the stretcher. 


her present state of mind, there would 
probably be a vacancy in our trousers, 
so the doctor put a bullet from his old 
35 through her head, which effectually 
silenced her. - 

Turning our attention to the cubs, we 
found them in the very top of a large fir 
tree. The doctor expressed a determina- 
tion to capture them alive, and finding 
that it was impossible to reach them by 
climbing, we resolved to cut the tree 
down. This we soon did, but it was only 


Photo by C. L Barker 


where the top of the tree would reach. 
Here the doctor stationed himself, the 
object being to seize the little brute (who 
was now looking at us from the very top 
of the tree) before he could gather him- 
self together to run. In this he was suc- 
cessful, for as the tree came crashing 
down, the cub jumped while it was yet 
some distance from the ground, landing 
right at the doctor’s feet, who promptly 
seized him and held on, in spite of some 
nasty scratches. We soon had him se- 
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His fur was in splendid shape. 


curly tied with a piece of string, and 
dropping him into one of the compart- 
ments of the pack bag, we went on to 
camp, for we were sure that his mate 
would return to the neighborhood and 
we would probably capture it in the 
morning. 

Arriving at camp we soon fixed up a 
box into which we dropped our little 
captive, giving him part of a can of con- 
densed milk, which he seemed to enjoy 
very much. Early the next morning we 
went back to thetrap, where,sure enough, 
we found the other cub, which we cap 
tured after an experience somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the day before. After 
skinning the old bear we carried cub and 
skin to camp, and after discussing the 
situation we came to the conclusion that 
the best way to get them out would be 
to go down the stream in one of the 


vanoes. So after a day spent in fishing 


Photo by C. L Barker. 


and photographing game around the 
lakes, early in the morning, after a carry 
of three miles, we set sail with our cubs 
and bear skin. The water was high in 
the stream and earried us swiftly along. 
Several times we saw moose crossing th: 
stream, and once upon rounding a turn 
nearly ran into one. We reached Riley 
Brook safely late that afternoon, and got 
the little bears fitted up with collars and 
chains. They were shortly after pre- 
sented to Prof. W. T. Hornaday, New 
York. I would like to tell the details of 
this hunt, of the game we saw, the fish 
we caught, and how the big bull moose 
met us one day on the trail and refused 
to turn out, until I drew my kodak on 
him, when he, evidently thinking it a 
new kind of rifle, turned and fled. But 
I am afraid the editor of Outdoor Life 
would say that I was getting prosy and 
taking up too much space. 























A Stump Soliloquy. 


I thought t’was an awful lot of fun to snowball, skate, an’ 
On sleds er skis, set traps fer fox and other game beside; 
But now warm weather’s cum again—Gee whiz! there’s 
Of things that’s fun, I don’t know which’s the first I want 
So I'll take the stump a little while, as polertishuns say, 
And whittle while I figger out the program fer the day. 
Gee! ef it wasn’t fer the law I wouldn’t do a thing 

But shoot that robin in the tree er nail him on the wing; 
Big brother’s got a shotgun thet I’d like to use, but, drat it! 
He’d warm a portion of my pants ef he should ketch. me 
The law is on most everything ’cept frogs, an they’re no 
I can shoot a barrel of em with my measly old air gun; 

If my mother wouldn’t see me—if she did, there’d be a fuss; 
I'd hang that cat up by the tail, fer he’s a thievin’ cuss; 

He tipped my bait can over, and’ he stole my great big 
I'd like to give him Rough-on-Rats, but ma would find it out. 
I'd like to put red pepper in a little paper bag 

An’ tie it to the bob calf’s nose—he’d think he’d got a jag 
On him fer fair—but then there’s pa; ‘twould be skiddoo 
Fer, though pa’s awful easy, at that job he’d draw the line. 
But there’s that cotton Teddy bear my little sister’s got; 
I'd like to set it up somewhere an’ fill it full of shot. 

Say, here I’m settin’, thinkin’ of the things I’d like to do, 
An’ still thére’s nothin’ doin’, an’ the forenoon’s almost 
And here I set a whistlin’, an’ a whittlin’ with my knife, 
An’ wantin’ to do things I can’t—pa says it’s so through 
We're always wantin’, wishin’ fer the things thet’s out 
An’ the things we want to do the most are the things that 
But who says I am up the stump? I’ve kept on wantin’, 
Till I got a new split bamboo rod, an’ I can go a fishin’! 








B. A. HITCHCOCK. 
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“He made a sidewise spring out from the edge of the preci- 
pice, spread his feet in a sort of bracing way, and dropped 
straight down to the foot of the cliff.” 




















BEAR CHASES AND SHEEP TRAITS. 


D. C. BEAMAN. 


We (O. L. Smith of Denver and 1) 
went out from Cebolla, Colorado, with J. 
J. Carpenter and three of his boys, leav- 
ing there May 21, and making camp on 
Sapinero creek, about seven miles from 
its mouth. We were out nine days and 
it rained or snowed every day but one 
after we got into camp. This really 
helped the bear hunting, making’ it eas- 
ier to follow trails, but quite disagree- 
able otherwise. 

We had three and got 
bears, one black and one brown. 


two 
They 


were not cubs, nor monsters of the for- 


chases 


est weighing half a ton each, as most 
bears do when weighed in the moun- 
tains, but just ordinary bears of 200 to 
300 pounds each; nor were there any 
marvelous shots or hair-raising experi- 
ences. 

The country is exceedingly rough, 
with cliffs so vertical in many places as 
to be imposisble of ascent by any ani- 
mals. In some places a bear can get up, 
while the dogs cannot; in others the 
dogs can follow, but the horses cannot. 
We had twelve dogs—nine fox hounds 


and three fox terriers—all good bear 
dogs; the horses were also sure-footed 
and speedy when speed was _ required. 


There are a good many bears in that 
country, but its rough and cliffy char- 
acter makes the ride hard and the chase 
generally long. We chased a silver-tip 
several miles, but did not get to see him, 
as he ran over a black bear, and the dogs 
switched after the latter. 

The killing of the black bear is to Mr. 
Smith’s credit, as it was agreed that he 
should have the first shot, but as that did 
not stop him, and there were at least 





eight or ten other shots fired, it was im. 
possible to say which shot hit him the 
hardest. The bear was running, and in 
such a case everyone who gets sight of 
him is at liberty to shoot, but under the 
rules of the chase the first shot has the 
first claim. The bear immediately got 
high up in the cliffs and into a sort of a 
pocket and came to bay, where Mr. Car- 
penter and his sons finished him. 
The brown bear treed after a 
hours’ chase. 


two 
I happened to reach the 
tree first, and as soon as the bear saw 
me he elimbed down and ran, but I made 





A perfect mushroom; .45-90 
bullet taken from bear killed 
by Mr. Beaman. 


a fortunate shot with a .45-90, and the 
bullet went through him endways, °n- 
tering his thigh, passing through his 
heart and lodging in his shoulder. He 
ran only about twenty feet and was dead 
by the time the dogs got to:him. 

One of the best dogs was badly bitten 
by the black bear, and a bullet which 
went through the bear hit a rock, split, 
and one piece lodged in the same dog’s 
leg and crippled him so that he was out 
of the hunt after that. 

Soon after we started the black bear 
he ran along the foot of a cliff and past 
a bunch of mountain sheep up on the 
cliffs, following one of them to the edge. 
Some of the dogs left 
chased the sheep. 


the bear and 
It was a big ram and 
when he got near the edge of the cliff 


he came to bay, and for several min- 
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utes stood off one of the fox terriers 
which had kept close to him. Pretty 
soon a fox hound got up on top and 
joined the terrier, and they both made a 
charge on the sheep and it looked pretty 
bad for him, as we thought; but he did 
not seem to think so, for he made a side- 
wise spring straight out from the edge 
of the precipice, apparently six or eight 
feet, and then spread his feet in a sort 
of bracing way, and with his body in a 





The heavy perpendicular seam in the 


where the sheep jumped. 


perfectly horizontal position, and paral- 
lel to the face of the cliff dropped 
straight down to the foot of the cliff. 
There is an old theory that mountain 
sheep in jumping from a cliff alight on 
their horns, but that has long been ex- 
ploded. However, many have supposed 
that they jumped down in the ordinary 
way, alighting first on their front feet. 
This, I believe, is also an error, except 
when the distance is slight. Where the 


distance is at all great, I now entertain 
no doubt that they light on all their feet 
at once, and as squarely as if standing 
still, just as this one did. The position 
of this sheep when dropping was stiff 
legged, but the instant his feet touched 
the ground his joints gave way, with in- 
creasing resistance, however, acting as 
springs, until his belly almost touched 
the ground, before the force of the im- 
pact was overcome by the muscular re 








side of the cliff snows 


sistance. ‘The philosophy of this is ob- 
vious. 

The hoofs of the mountain sheep are 
also heavily cushioned and are about as 
elastic as a rubber ball. There seemed 
to be no more jar when this sheep lit 
than if he had descended but two or 
three feet. He was up and away in- 
stantly, and was soon out of reach of 
the dogs, which wouldn’t think of mak- 
ing the jump. 


























A MAGAZINE 


A short distance to the left of where 
the sheep stood the cliff sloped off so 
that he could have descended to the foot 
of it easily and without a leap of more 
than four or five feet, but the dogs 
could have followed and thus kept hot 


after him. This way down was in plain 


sight of the sheep, and he was, no doubt, . 


perfectly familiar with it and with ali 
the features of the cliff, as it was his 
home. It seemed as if the sheep de- 
cided that the only or best way to baffle 
the dogs was to do something that they 
could not do. I would not dare to as- 
sert that such was the case, lest I should 
run up against some of the naturalists 
who claim that wild animals do not rea- 
son. 

The dogs were afraid to approach 
even as near the edge of the cliff as 
where the sheep stood when he jumped, 
and when he had passed out of their 
sight over the edge they seemed to think 
he had taken wing, as they immediately 
quit the chase and came back to us. 

Mr. Smith and I were on the opposite 
side of the gulch, about 300 yards away 
and saw the whole performance, which 
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lasted several minutes. It was the fin- 
est exhibition of animal agility I ever 
saw or expect to see. How far a sheep 
ean jump, or rather drop, and not hurt 
himself I do not know, but this was 
pretty good. I went up to the spot af- 
terward and took a kodak picture of the 
cliff and measured its height as accu 
rately as possible, and found it to be 
between twenty and twenty-five feet. 
From the ease with which he made it I 
should think he could almost double the 
distance without injury. 

After the hunt was over we put in the 
first day of June fishing in the Gunnison 
at Cebolla. The cool weather had low- 
ered and cleared the river, so that balt 
fishing was good, and a few fish wer 
taken with a fly. 


The above incident of the sheep jumping 
from a cliff, coming as it does from a man 
who has for over forty years engaged in ‘ll 
kinds of large and small game hunting, will 
be read with more than ordinary interest. 
The occurrence is vouched for, as written, 
by Mr. O. L. Smith of Denver, who accom- 
panied Judge Beaman, and who was seated 
with him on the opposite hillside watching 
the sheep when the incident occurred. It is 


very rare, indeed, that one of the sheep's 
most interesting trails is laid bare to the 
naked eye as was this one.—Editor. 








OUR CABIN 


¢ 


IN THE HILLS. 


Dear little cabin in the pine-clad hills—deserted now 
Save when some wild bird safety seeks beneath your shelt’ring eaves, 


Or timid squirrel swift scampers through the brown, dead, rustling leaves 





On sill and window ledge is drifted deep the winter’s snow. 


The rocks and rugged mountains will keep silent watch o’er you 
Through long, dark nights of storm, and dreary wind, and beating rain, 
Till time for roses—June—-and happiness shall come again— 

Our little summer home amid the far-off hills of blue. 





JESSIE DAVIS WILLDY 
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Motor with wheels for railway track run, with Mr. and Mrs. 


Glidden on front seat, conductor in rear. 


TOURING THE WORLD IN A MOTOR CAR. 


ADDIE FARRAR. 


To go twice around the world in a mo- 
tor car, to cross, in it, the Afctic circle, 
to run it the farthest south possible for 
a vehicle of civilization to go, and to con- 
vert it into a railway ‘“‘special,’’ these 
are among the things that have been ac- 
complished by two of the most interest- 
ing travelers in the United States, if not 
in the world, Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. 
Glidden of Boston, Massachusetts. They 
have but recently returned from a run 
to Mexico in their-car and are now al- 
most ready to start on a_ third trip 
around the world which will take in the 
odd corners they have missed on the 
other two. These people also possess 
the enviable reputation of having been 
the first to make a tour of the world in 
an automobile. 


Like many other things that have led 
to great results in sporting and outing 
life, their first incentive to travel was 
ill health, for Mr. Glidden had been told 
by several specialists that wnless he gave 
up his close application to business and 
indoor life and took 
would not live out his days. 


to the open he 
He was ad 
vised to camp out for a time and fish 
and hunt. Always an active business 
man, the quiet of camp life and fishing 
did not appeal to him, and so with Mrs. 
Glidden he took a sea voyage to Eng- 
land. In London he conceived the idea 
of motoring about the country and so 
purchased for his use, a Napier car, the 
same one which they now and 
started on the trip that was eventually 
to take them several times around the 


use, 
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Climbing Mt. Hakone, in Japan, where it took eight hours 


to go six miles. 


world and establish for them a world 
wide reputation in the automobile world. 
When they first started on their motor 
travels they had no idea of extending 
their trip as they have done or of estab- 
lishing a record hard for anyone elsc 
to follow; they only wished a pleasant 
way of traveling which combined the ad- 
vised open air treatment at the 
time. 


same 


With their newly purchased car they 
started, a little over three years ago, on 
the usual beaten trips through the south 
of France and Italy, stopping when 
tired and going on as fancy dictated. So 
fascinated did they become with the 
motor car as a means of transportation 
that they determined to go on—to go 


around the world perhaps and to pene- 
trate corners and places seldom visited— 
places where no railroads ran and wher 
few if any vehicles of modern civiliza- 


tion ever reached. So far this trip, then 


started, had resulted in the visit of 


thirty-five different countries including 


33,600 miles by land and 44,780 miles 
by sea, a total of 78,380 miles accom- 
plished in 420 days. This does not in- 
clude however, the trip from which they 
have recently returned—the run from 
Boston to the City of Mexico, which add 
7,071 miles more. 

In their” travels about the world be- 
side the European powers they have vis- 
ited such unusual places as Afride, An- 
nam, Hawaii, Java, Bajour, Swat, Fiji, 
Cochin China, Ceylon, Chafa, Japan, 
China, India, New Zealand, Burmah and 
Australia. In many of these places tieir 
automobile was the first ever seen by 
the natives and created all sorts of won- 
der. In some places it was feared, in 
others created as a sort of wonderful toy, 
and wherever they went they were sur- 
rounded by the wondering child-like na- 
tives. One time, in an unfrequented 
part of India, they were traveling ac- 
companied by a friend, an English gen- 
tlemen, Major Hill, who understood 
Hindoostan and who was attempting to 
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explain to the puzzled natives the me- 
chanism of the car and the reason of its 
propelling power, when a horrified na- 
tive cried out, ‘‘Don’t you believe him. 
The white man is not truthful, for I my- 
self saw them wind that car even as one 
winds a watch.’’ No longer were the 
Major’s explanations listened to. It was 
also in India that a native went about 
warning the inhabitants not to look upon 
the car for it was but the reincarnation 
of Sivo, the Destroyer and Avenger. 
An example of the curiosity the mo- 
tor and its occupants occasioned among 
the natives is illustrated in the photo 
showing an inn at Irwabushi, Japan, 
with the crowd of natives not only sur- 
rounding the car but clambering in upon 
the back seat, for Mr. and Mrs. Glidden 
have won the friendship of the natives 
by allowing them to examine the ear at 
their will and by inducing them to take 
little rides in it. Not only has Mr. Glid- 
den carried the native children and 
adults about in the car but he has driven 
some of the Eastern potentates, among 
whom was the Sultan of Johore who is 
himself an enthusiastic automobilist and 
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who greatly desired to test the speed of 
the American’s car. Another interest- 
ing personage who rode in the car was 
the Emperor of Java, who lavishly en- 
tertained this pair of travelers by din- 
ing them sumptuously and having 
danced in their honor the native dances 
of the country ending with a dance by 
native princesses given especially for 
Mr. and Mrs. Glidden. The 


examined and became interested in the 


Empere 


ear but was fearful of riding in it, con- 
sidering it a fearsome thing. Eventually 
however, his fears were overruled and 
a drive of some miles was taken in it, 
converting him to the motor in spite oi 
his great pride in his blooded horses. 
It was on One of their first trips, in 
August, 1903, that Mr. and Mrs. Glidden 
Aretie 
Hardly two years later, in February 


erossed the eircle in Sweden, 
1905, they reached the most southerly 
road in the world, at Bluff, New Zealand. 
The intervening year, along in Septem- 
ber, they drove from Boston to Minne- 
apolis on the highway and from Minne- 
apolis to Vancouver, a distance of 1,803 
miles, on the railway tracks of the Ca- 











Mr. and Mrs. Glidden in car surrounded by Thibetians, who 
are being photographed for the first time. 
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nadian Pacific. This was their first at- 
tempt at driving their car on the rail- 
road tracks and the distance of 1,803 
miles was made in sixty hours. 

In speaking of this trip Mr. Glidden 
said: ‘‘I was given no encouragement 
when I suggested that I be allowed to 
run on the rails. Officials of the rail- 
road companies and experienced motor- 
ists told me it was an impractical idea 
and would only result in failure, per- 
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eafions of the Thompson, Eagle, Kicking 
Horse and Fraser rivers. For taking this 
drive our motor car, a regular 24 horse 
power touring car, four cylinders, equip- 
ped with forty-four inch wheels which 
had been used throughout the European 
drives, was transformed from a_ road 
vehicle to a railway carriage by remov- 
ing the rubber tired wheels and sub- 
stituting for them a set of steel rimmed 
flanged wheels suitable to run upon the 
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A Japanese pilgrim, or holy man, seeing for the first time 


an automobile. 


haps disaster. However, after much 
persuasion, I succeeded in getting Col- 
onel Thomas Lowry, president of the 
Soo Pacific line, to consent to allow me 
the use of his road, and then Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy, president of the Canadian 
Pacific, did likewise, thus opening up to 
us a delightful drive of over 600 miles 
of wonderful scenic beauty located amid 
the Canadian Rockies, Selkirk, Coast and 
Cascade ranges, and in the mighty 





tracks, and also by locking the steering 
device. The car carried four passengers 
one of whom was a conductor assigned 
by the railroad officials, the car being 
run as a special passenger train is run; 
on signals. Traveling was done in the 
day only and the runs so arranged by 
the train dispatchers, who were acting 
under orders from their chiefs, that our 
party was enabled to put up at the best 


hotels each night of the trip. Often at 
5 
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Morning arrival in a small village in India, showing the na- 


tives gathering to see the odd car. 


meeting points we had to take sidings in 
regular special train fashion but usually 
found the way clear for our run. As we 
were not restricted as to speed we easily 
made on a clear road forty miles an 
hour and found it an easy drive devoid 
of any of the discomforts occasioned by 
the rocking motion often a feature of 
fast driving. Our average speed, how- 
ever, was thirty miles an hour, slow 
enough to give us an excellent view of 
the beautiful scenery en route.’’ 


The trip to Mexico from which Mr. 
and Mrs. Glidden have lately returned 
was also made on their ‘‘special’’—the 
Rock Island, International Great North- 
ern and National railway lines of Mex- 
ico being used. In all, the trip from 
Boston to the City of Mexico covered 
7,071 miles, the trip on the highway from 
Boston to Chicago with a stop at Wash- 
ington, D. C., (where they received from 
President Roosevelt, who was much in- 
terested in the drive, a letter of greeting 


A crowd of Thebitians from the interior attending a religious 
gathering, laughing at the “funny wagon,” of which it is 
their first sight. 
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to be carried to President Diaz of Mex- 
ico,) being 1,869 miles. In Chicago a 
stop of some days was made that the car 
might be changed from a road ear to a 
railway ‘‘special’’ by the changing of 
the road wheels to those of the regula- 
tion Pullman car wheels as in the Ca- 
nadian drive. This was done at the 
Rock Island shops and then a run of 
3,667 miles over this road was taken, with 





friend from Boston. No driving was 
done at night and a speed of about thirty 
miles an hour was averaged. 

On this trip Mr. Glidden took with 
him a telegraph instrument and 100 feet 
of wire with tools and pliers for tapping 
the wire along the line if occasion de- 
manded. As Mr. Glidden is perfectly 
familiar with the code, being an excel- 
lent telegrapher himself, his instrument 











An inn at Irwabushi, Japan, and crowd of curious natives 
In the back seat are several Japanese girls. 


832 miles on the International and 803 
on the Mexican National lines. Bad 
weather and high winds made this trip 
rather more difficult and not so pleasant 
as the rail trip to Vancouver. 

The car was driven by Mr. Glidden 
under orders from an accompanied con- 
ductor who received his orders from the 
operating department. Besides these 
two there was Mrs, Glidden and a woman 


may at some time prove invaluable, al- 
though up to now, Mr. and Mrs. Glidden 
have been entirely free from accidents of 
any kind. Friends are hoping that Mrs. 
Glidden has forestalled any attempt on 
the part of her husband in climbing tele- 
graph poles by taking with her a Red 
Cross outfit. When the reader is in- 
formed that Mr. Glidden is not exactly 
a ‘‘lean and hungry looking Cassius’’ 
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they will better appreciate the anxiety 
of friends for any pole climbing feats 
he may attempt. 

A feat of which both Mr. Glidden and 
his wife are very proud is the climbing 
of the Hakone mountain in Japan, a 
seemingly almost impossible thing with 
a car. The illustration, from a pho- 
tograph taken by Mr. Glidden, will 
show some of the difficulties. It was 
taken when they were part way over. 
Here it took them eight hours to go six 
miles—rather a different speed than that 
attained on the American railroads. 
When at last they arrived at the village 
at the foot of the mountains where they 
were going to pass the night and told 
how they had come over the mountain 
they were frankly laughed at by the na- 
tives who declared it an impossible feat. 
Others declared that if they had come 
they had flown over in some way and 
that they must be friends with the evil 
spirit who had provided them with an 
enchanted vehicle. 

There is always a camera in the car 
and Mr. Glidden, who adds to his many 
accomplishments that of photography, 
being an exceptionally good amateur, 
has succeeded in getting hundreds of in- 
teresting pictures of places and people 
seldom if ever photographed before. He 
does not photograph in the usual tourist 
style, despising a snap shot of individ- 
uals without their permission, but seeks 
out the people he desires to take and 
asks them to pose for him. In this way 
his collection of photos is perhaps the 
most unusual and valuable of its kind 
in the country for he has succeeded in 
getting in this way pictures of holy men 
and also of many royal personages that 
have been much sought for and refused 
to others. Everywhere this interesting 
couple have been treated with hospital- 
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ity and consideration and have been 
much entertained, and by their tact and 
kindly thought for others have made 
many valuable friends among the for- 
eign people. 

Mrs. Glidden shares with her husband 
his enthusiasm for motor automobiling 
and frankly declares that their peculiar 
method for seeing the world from an 
auto has unfitted them for any other 
mode of travel. 

‘*One only sees about half the sights 
from:a car window,”’ she said, ‘‘and be- 
sides the railroads do not run into the 
most interesting places. The places and 
towns and villages we most enjoyed were 
those where no railroad had penetrated 
and where, at least for the villagers, the 
world stood still, leaving to them al! 
their quaintness without the modern 
note of ecolor.’’ Then Mrs. Glidden likes 
the outdoor life, and being of sturdy 
New England stock—a native of New 
Hampshire—she is blessed with a con- 
stitution that readily responds to the life 
in the open. One could scarcely find 
two healthier people than Mr. and Mrs. 
Glidden and that they believe in this 
cure is proved by the fact that they have 
taken with them and cured several in- 
valid friends. 

Mrs. Glidden is a tall, extremely hand- 
some woman with a face full of char- 
acter, showing both strength and gen- 
tleness, woman’s greatest attributes. 
Her complexion is as pink and white as 
a child’s and in spite of wind and sun 
is as fine and clear and soft as any 
woman could possibly desire although 
she uses no protection but a thin gauze 
veil in the drives. In manner she is 
sweet, gracious and lovable, with a sim- 
plicity that is charming. It is one of 
the most pleasant things in the world to 
see the perfect understanding, the spirit 
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of camaraderie, that exists between her 
and her good looking, amiable hushan‘ 
In traveling the Gliddens take with 
them five or six trunks which are ship- 
ped ahead by train to their first long 
stopping place, that they may have 
plenty of fresh linen and change of cloth- 
ing. In regard to this Mrs. Glidden 
laughingly says that “‘home is now to 
her where she sees her trunks.’’ ‘*‘ When 
I see the trunks,’’ she says, ‘‘I turn to 
Mr. Glidden and say, ‘‘ Well, Charlie, we 
are home again.’’ For one-night stays 
they earry with them a suit case, one for 
each person, with only night clothes, a 
change of apparel and toilet articles, for 
Mr. Glidden is firm is the determination 
that he will not allow the car to be over- 
loaded. It is probably due to this as 
much as to his great executive ability 
that they have not had any accidents. 
Always before starting on a journey 
Mr. Glidden spends days over his itin. 
erary and over the details of the trip. 
The car is overhauled and put into con- 
dition and not the smallest matter in 
connection with a proposed trip is left 
to chance. Books of the countries to be 
visited, maps and guides with time tables 





for both land and water travel are to 
him an essential part of the outfit that 
must be taken, and in foreign countries 
expert guides and interpreters are hired 
at regular stages of the journey. 

Warm and sensible, as well as neatly 
fitting clothing are worn by both trav- 
elers on their trips and they are careful 
to go to none of the extremes in motor- 
ing garb affected by many automobilists. 
Then, too, they always have with them 
sufficent robes to keep out the cold in 
ease of sudden changes of temperature. 

The present contemplated run of this 
season abroad will bring their land trip 
up to over 50,000 miles. The automobile 
will be shipped to London and from 
there to the continent. In time they 
hope to take their automobile through 
unusual and unfrequented parts of 
South America and Africa; but this is 
in the future. Just now Mr. Glidden is 
very busy finishing his itinerary for the 
trip this summer that is to girdle the 
world again and take up little villages 
and towns missed in the two other trips 
Certainly theirs is the ideal mode of 
travel, and it is only to be wondered at 
that they do not have more imitators. 
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A TENDERFOOT TURKEY HUNT. 





KATHERINE FALL. 


Down in Mexico, in the state of Chi- 
huahua, on the W. C. Greene estate, one 
of the biggest timber tracts on the North 
American continent, are beautiful glades 
of lush grass. Mountain brooks murmur 
to you of their birth place in the snowy 
Sierras and the song of the pines skirt- 
ing these valleys soothe you into forget- 
fulness, unless the sportsman instinct 
inherited from a long line of English 
squires is stronger than the poetry of the 
grande dames who have preceded you. 
The place is an ideal one for wild tur- 
keys during the domestic season. In this 
meadowland the mother hen is safe with 
her brood of little ones. The shy ras- 
eals hide in the tall grass at the least 
sound of an intruder. 

With a beautiful shotgun of 16 gauge 
strapped on the back of my Texas sad- 
die and, unfortunately, as afterward 
proven, underneath a slicker in whose 
eapacious pockets reposed shells enough 
to annihilate a whole world of game, I 
set forth from camp early on the morn- 
ing of a midsummer day, with a tender- 
foot girl from Pennsylvania, one from 
San Francisco not so tender of locomo- 
tion, my brother and another famous 
hunter, bound to return that night up- 
holding my reputation of ‘‘ just like her 
father.’’ 

The five. of us rode through dells of 
dreamy beauty, over mountains of won- 
derful charm and on, until there opened 
before our appreciation a diminutive 
park. Like a gem in the stronghold of 
hills this valley lay. Two caiions met 
at one end of it tempting the men with 
promises of big game beyond. 


My brother, whose confidence in 
women as representatives of Nimrod was 
none too strong, turned in his saddle and 
in a stage whisper, the only means oi 
communication allowed us, sternly com- 
manded the three of us women to wait, 
as, ‘‘such a cavaleade makes too much 
noise.’” He rode slowly up one draw 
and the man from Virginia took cau- 
tiously the other. I watched them go, 
with gloomy eyes, grumbling within my- 
self at fate for making a girl out of such 
a heterogeneous mass of sportsman proc- 
livities. 

Hardly were they out of sight, when 
the tenderfoot of Pennsylvania excitedly 
clutched my arm and pointing ahead of 
us said: ‘‘What’s that?’’ ‘‘That’’ was 
the modest comb of an old Mrs. Turkey 
jerking back and forward above the grass 
a few feet away. With my heart beat- 
ing a busy tattoo, I scrambled off my 
horse and with trembling fingers began 
to unfasten that nuisance of a slicker, 
underneath which rested my double bar- 
rels. Never were buckskin thongs more 
strongly tied. How I longed for the 
heads of Hydra that I might watch the 
old girl’s progress, which seemed to be 
towards the dense wooded hills. 

Slicker pockets are ordinarily con- 
spicuous affairs, but they maliciously hid 
themselves in the folds of that garment 
and it was some minutes before I found 
my shells. Pushing two of them hastily 
in my gun and with a generous supply 
in the pocket of my blouse I started af- 
ter that old lady turkey, bent on mur- 
der of the coldest sort. Her bead-like 
eyes turned in my direction and she rose 
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above the grass, hurrying to the thick 
undergrowth on the mountain side for 
safety. In pursuit of her my foot caught 
in the wild tangle of grass and I igno- 
miniously went down, burying my nose 
in the soft loam. Had I been a man | 
would have made the air sulphurous, 
and I am not sure but I might as well, 
for the expletive ‘‘Darn,’’ with its bit- 
ter sincerity conveyed an entire vocabu- 
lary of meaning. 

Up the side of the mountain the tur- 
key hen went. Impudently slow of foot, 
now, as though she realized the limits 
of her pursuer. Almost within shoot- 
ing distance I exulted within myself, 
for no shot from either caion proved 
that the men had reached a happy hunt- 
ing ground. How gracefully that feath- 
ered matron climbed the steep mountain 
side. Not far behind her and waiting a 
clear line I scrambled. She leisurely 
strolled into an open space, when up 
went my gun to my shoulder and | 
trembled with delight at my luck. One 
step nearer and she would be mine. But 
that step was my undoing. Burdened 
with divided skirts too long in the leg, 
my foot found nothing more secure than 
an uicertain rock and down | went 
again. Far down this time and then 
some. I fairly rolled over, like a glee- 
ful dog, my head struck a sharp rock 
and I saw stars instead of turkeys for a 
minute. The tenderfoot of Pennsylvania 
and the San Franciscan of more eal- 
loused pedal extremities, witnessed my 
fall and shouted with delight. I picked 
myself up, red of face and sore of limb 
and looked around for the matron. 

A negro once told me turkeys chewed 
tobacco. I am sure that female of the 
feathers sat somewhere in safety, with 
her legs crossed and expectorated con- 
temptuously in my direction, while keep- 


ing a wary eye on the meadow below, for 
she had left her entire family there, 
crouched in the thick grass, in a stillness 
unbroken. 

Back I went to the first scene of ac- 
tion, bent on putting out of commission 
the whole tribe of young gobblers and 
hens I knew were hidden in that meadow. 
Nor was I wrong. The three of us would- 
be Dianas stirred up in a brief skirmish 
a whole score of them. Diminutive sis- 
ters and brothers, cousins, aunts and 
uncles, went scurrying in every direc- 
tien. The cautious call of a mother in 
the distance guided the wild stampede 
into something like order and told in 
turkey parlance how to maneuver. Out 
of something like fifty we caught five of 
the little creatures, scrambling around 
on our hands and knees like country 
maidens at an old fashioned wedding 
where the bride tossed an apple into the 
group to see who'd ‘‘be next.’’ 

Attracted by the sound of hilarity 
with which we celebrated each victory, 
my brother and the man from Virginia 
came galloping back, wild with curiosity 
to know the cause. When they found 
the erstwhile peaceful dell transformed 
into something akin to an ineubator, the 
looks of chagrin on their faces was good 
to see. With characteristic contempt at 
our feminine mode of hunting turkeys 
and a look at me which said I had no 
right to the name I bore, that brother of 
mine bade us eonceal ourselves in the 
grass and he would call the old ones 
back. Obediently we lay flat on our 
stomachs and after a stillness which 
made our ears throb he placed his hands 
to his mouth and on the quiescent air 
was borne a hesitant, rally call. No re- 
sponse came until after repeated at- 
tempts. Then clear and seemingly near, 
like an echo, we heard the plaintive an- 
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swer and a sight that made our pulses 
thrill was the modest feathered lady, 
the identical one that had been laughing 
in her wing at me. She came cautiously 
through the alternate shadows of the 
sun-flecked mountain side. Closer, stili 
closer, she came. I got to my knees, my 
gun to my shoulder, a steady bead drawn 
on the doomed turkey, as I whispered to 
my brother: ‘‘Mine by right of discov- 
ery.’’ He placed his hand on my arm 
and replied: ‘‘Sis, we must not kill her, 
she has a whole brood of little ones and 
what will become of them?”’ 

I sat up straight in the grass and 
fiercely demanded of him: ‘‘ Well, what 
made you call her back if you were not 
going to let me kill her?’’ He replied, 
eontritely: ‘‘It’s rather fun to call them 
to you.”’ I got up hastily, a signal for 
a general uprising, at which the old hen 
r rose straight and high on wing and 
sailed back into the gloom of the forest. 
Profound silence accompanied our home- 
ward ride, so far as speech 





was con- 








Band of elk near Meeker, Colo. 
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I must have looked like an of- 
fended totem pole, and I felt worse. [| 
think I hated that brother for the space 
of an hour or so—but, when we reached 


cerned. 


the log cabin, our mountain home, and 
saw through the window the warm fire- 
light caressing my mother’s silvery hair, 
some way I began to be glad I had/’nt 
killed that old turkey; and when my 
brother helped me gently from my horse 
L gave him a tight squeeze before he put 
me on the ground. 

After a delicious hot supper, as we 
sat around the pine log fire planning the 
next day’s hunt, every wild thing that 
haunts the mountain was plotted against 
but the subject of turkeys was studiously 
avoided, though conjured by the fire 
coals’ softened glow were various pic- 
tures; one of which shaped itself to my 
tired eyes, into an amazing outline of a 
turkey hen with motherly wings out- 
spread to shelter a brood of sleepy little 
ones from all the dangers of the night 
that lurked around. 
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I Hear The Mountains Calling. 


Oh, I hear the mountains calling through the grime and glare and heat, 
Through the lifeless stone and asphalt of the high-walled city street; 
i Through the sky-light in the top-flat, bits of far-alluring blue 
{ Speak of heights and breauths and distance stretching into endless view 
Of still higher, wider,-further regions Of free, breathful space, 
Leading into dim, cool caflons where the joy-mad waters race; 
Tumbling, roaring, plunging, crashing, leaping, laughing on they go 
From their childhood in the mountains to the calm, old stream below. 





Oh, I hear the mountains calling and the voice comes from the deeps 
Of the little glens and gullies where the timid wild flower peeps, 
From the moss-banks and the rock-shelves where the soft, green ferns unfold, 
From the quaking aspen thickets dank with smell of leafy mould. 
And my heart grows sick with longing, fer the call is borne along 
On the breath of pines and balsam like a sweet forgotten song, 
Bringing messages of healing for the open wounds of sound, 
Whisp’ring peace distilled from sunshine, peace sprung from the natural ground. 


Oh, I hear the mountains calling in the far-resounding boom 

Of the fall of mighty waters, where the deep, primeval gloom 

Echoes to their voice of thunder and the very cliffs awake 

To the conscious joy of living; and th2 smiling crystal lake 
At the bottom of the chasm, safe-locked in its granite wall, 
Ripples o’er its silver surface at the far-flung parent call. 
Oh, I hear the mountains calling from the voiceless solitudes 
Of the pathless, tree-tracked acres where a holy stillness broods, 
So profound that e’en the breezes lift the incense of the pine, 
Silentiy, before the altars strangely wrought by hand divine 
In the scarred cliffs erected when the mountains were up-hurled, 
That all nature might revere Him from the making of the world. 


Oh, I hear the mountains calling from the savage wilderness, 

Where the awful god of nature bids no human foot transgress; 

Where first forces know no mercy and the wild things cry and creep, 
Where the earth’s fierce, Titan off-spring grimly their last vigil keep. 
And the wail of all the wild things in the cafion deep and lone, 
Somehow grips about my vitals like a longing for my own; 

And the voices of the silence ring like trumpets in my ear, 

And the breath of endless freedom speaks so loud I needs must hear, 


a 
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Every wind that blows from westward is full laden with the strain, 
Till my heart cries out with anguish to be with my own again. 

Let me rise and go toward them, let me rise and go today; 

For I hear the mountains calling and my heart it must obey. 


Loveland, Colo. STUART DUNLAP. 
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That night we had antelope for supper. 








THE WAPITI-ROYAL. 


ARMY ADAMS. 


Where the drumming grouse whirs away to solitude’s caressing, 
And the speckled trout has not to dodge the snaring fly; 

Where not yet the deer and elk their flags in farewell flouting fling, 
And the bear and lion have ne’er heard the hounds’ loud cry 


Although he who conceived the fore- 
going lines might not as a poet have been 
classed with Bryant or other lovers of 
nature, it must be admitted that he had 
in mind a region which at this late day 
does not exist: Possibly at the time they 
were written there was more than one 
locality to which the lines might have 
applied. Had there been only one 
I would have considered myself in the 
very heart of it that fall we were camped 
in the region embracing what is now the 
world-wide advertised Jackson’s Hole. 


ANON 


To the south lay the mountains at the 
head of Green river, merging into the 
precipitous Wind River range on the 
east; to the north and east, high tim- 
bered ridges, not reaching above tim- 
ber line, yet forming the Continental 
divide; and on the west the Tetons ris- 
ing sheer and abrupt from the sage- 
brush plains on the west side of the 
Snake river. Timbered uplands, covered 
with quaking aspen, pine, spruce and fir, 
open parks and glades where the grass 
grew thick and tall; murky ponds whose 
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shores were lost in the rank growth of 
rushes; clear, silvery lakes which re- 
flected the passing cloud and blue sky, 
or some rocky promontory rising from 
its limpid surface; plateaus 
breaking away in abrupt slopes and gul- 
lies, covered with a tangle of wild rasp- 
berries and  choke-cherries; heavy 
growths of aspen and birch along the 
plunging creeks, giving away to willow 
thickets almost impenetrable, with here 
and there a meadow of wire grass and 
wild timothy. 

On some of the higher ridges and pla- 
teaus large areas of fallen timber lay in 
such chaos indescribable that one was in- 
clined to the belief that giants had been 
playing jackstraws. But undismayed by 
the fate of their ancestors, the hardy 
jack-pines were striving to hide the nak- 
edness of their fallen kinsmen. The set- 
tlers were not numerous and were lo- 
cated where they could cut the most hay 
for their saddle and pack ponies with 
the least trouble. 

There were five of us, tired and debil- 
itated from too much confinement and 
strict attention to business, and each be- 
ing fond of big game hunting, we de- 
cided to spend our outing in northwest- 
ern Wyoming, and 


grassy 


after much corre- 
spondence we received a letter from a 
guide or trapper who agreed to meet us 
at a small station on the Union Pacific 
and take us to where we could see lots 
of deer and elk. He was there when we 
stepped from the west-bound passenger 
—said he had been there two days let- 
ting his stock rest. 

That night we were some fifteen miles 
up Green river and had fresh antelope 
for supper. From that time on we had 
our choice of antelope, deer, elk, sage- 
hens, grouse or trout. 

We followed up Green river, crossed 
the range at the head and down the Gros 


Ventre, and when our guide stopped one 
night he requested us to call him Hank 
—and said : ‘‘ We will camp here till you 
fellows get all the elk you want.’’ We 
were all unanimous in the belief that we 
were favored by the gods, for while just 
riding along we had seen elk on nearly 
every hillside, and we had, therefore, an 
idea that Hank had not exaggerated. It 
was the beginning of the rutting season 
and most of the bulls had their antlers 
well polished. Coming in on every 
breeze could be heard some lord’s chal- 
lenge, and perhaps fainter and farther 
off you could hear the answering call. 

I was the unlucky one of the bunch, 
or else the most particular, for after be- 
ing in camp ten days I was the oniy one 
who did not have his head. Thomson 
had brought down a seven-pointer the 
second day, and Barnes, Rippy and 
Akard had all secured fine heads equal 
to Thomson’s in polish and uniform 
shape, but that one extra point of Thom- 
son’s had kept me from knocking over 
many a fine six-pointer. The other boys, 
after securing their heads, lay around 
eamp for the most part, or ambled out 
around to see if any seven or eight- 
pointer had wandered near camp, but 
every morning of the ten days had seen 
me taking divers ways through the frost- 
covered grass in search of that head to 
equal Thomson’s, and ten suns haa 
dropped behind the pinnacled Tetons. 
and yet I had reached camp each night 
without my spoil. 

On the night of the tenth day I was 
later than usual in reaching camp, and 
as I came in sight of the camp fire the 
boys were eating, and at that minute 
broke into laughter over some story of 
Hank’s. Those were merry evenings we 
spent around the camp fire listening to 
tales of wood and hill and experiences of 
each other on other hunting trips; and 
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Hank’s, told in his dry manner, always 
brought a smile if not long laughter. 
As Hank arose from his seat 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, he said: 
‘*You fellows can rustle to suit your- 
selves tomorrow. I am going with Jack 
in the morning and help him find what 
he has been looking for, although he 
might hunt all winter and not find many 
seven-pointers.’’ 

A ehorus of ‘‘That ain’t fair!’’ 


and 


went 
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and remarks about what we would do on 
the morrow, we went to bed. 

I had just got the covers up around 
my. chin after getting in bed when some 
‘*What’s the matter?’’ 
I mumbled, sitting up, and I saw Hank’s 
dim outline. 


one shook me. 


**Come,’’ he said, ‘‘we are going after 
that elk.”’ 

‘*What time is it?’’ 

‘*Four o’elock.’’ 





Merry times around camp. 


up at onee. ‘‘ We killed ours alone; let 
him kill his.’’ ‘*‘You didn’t help us.’’ 
“Oh, well, we don’t care, if you let Jack 
do the shooting; he couldn’t hit a whole 
herd of elk’’; and such remarks greeted 
his words. 

**Yes, I’ll make Jack do the shooting, 
and if he misses this time we’ll break 
camp next day and he will have to take 
his chance for an elk on the back trail,’’ 
Hank replied. So with much joshing 


‘*Four o’elock,’’ I replied; 
thought I had just gotten into bed.’’ 

I hastily pulled on my 
shoes, and when I got back~from wash- 
ing in the ereek, Hank had breakfast 
about ready. He must have been astir 
since half past three. ‘‘Come,’’ 
giving a last turn to the venison he was 
frying, ‘‘let’s eat, and then I'll get 
‘Buck and ‘Pete.’ We'll go horseback 
today.”’ 


“why, I 


pants and 


said he, 
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A herd of elk in the Jackson Hole country. 











While Hank was after the horses I 
fixed a couple of lunches, and just as 
daylight was stealing through the woods 
we started. 


All the boys had killed their elk within 
a radius of three miles from camp, and 
in my wanderings I don’t believe I had 
been more than seven or eight miles 
from camp; but my tracks diverged 
from camp like spokes from a hub, and 
while I had always got started every 
morning by sun-up, when the sun first 
showed. above the eastern hills that 
morning we were beyond the limits of 
my meanderings. We had passed sev- 
eral small bunches of elk, but Hank did 
no more than glance at them, making no 
comment. Leaving the game trail, whick 
followed the creek, we crossed a high 
ridge covered with pine and quaking 
aspens to another creek, and after fol- 
lowing this a distance, Hank turned onto 
a well-worn game trail. This seemed to 
be the one which the elk took in going 
out. Soon we entered a park, when on 
looking to see what one of the horses 
had thrown up his head at, I saw a 
bunch of twenty-five elk crossing lowe: 
down; but as they were mostly cows 
with last year’s calves, I turned and fol- 
fowed Hank. He was a few yards in 
the lead, and suddenly dropped to his 
knees, and before he motioned I was also 
down. After crawling a short distance 
he stopped behind the roots of a fallen 
pine, which still held a mass of dirt and 
rocks. After taking a survey of the park, 
he dropped down and motioned for me 
to look. ‘‘There’s a few out there, but 
no big ones. We'll wait a while, though; 
maybe some more will come in.”’ 

Raising my head up above a project- 
ing root, I saw in front of me a big pair 
of antlers moving up and down. ‘There, 
as unconcerned as if no eyes were watch- 
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ing him, was a six-point bull scratching 
his neck on a snag of fallen pine. About 
twenty yards away four cows were feed- 
ing, and off to one side three more were 
lying down, although it was early in the 
day. From where I stood I had an un- 
obstructed view of the park, and down 
near the other end of it I could see fif- 
teen or twenty elk. 


I was on the point of turning to ask 
Hank something when the bull raised 
his head and listened. It was not our 
presence that disturbed him, as he 
walked towards the cows, which evi- 
dently constituted his harem, and stop- 
ping, he resumed his gaze towards the 
west. Yes, he heard something that 
caused him to stamp the ground with one 
big foot, and sticking his nose straight 
out he bugled a challenge which on that 
clear morning must have been carried 
far. Faintly, but clearly, across the 
gentle breeze came the answering call, 
and again the bull bugled his defiance, 
only to be thrown into a great rage when 
nearer and louder sounded the answer- 
ing challenge of one eager for the fray. 

The cows evidently heard the second 
eall, for one on the ground got to her 
feet and they all looked in that direc- 
tion, whereupon his lordship tore up the 
ground with his forefeet and tips of his 
antlers till he reached the rivulet, where 
he thrashed the willows with his horns 
and pawed the water and mud till he 
was spattered with mud and the water 
glistened on his rounded sides. Tufts of 
the ribbon grass hung dripping from 
the tips of his antlers, as all the while he 
was rumbling his displeasure. 

Hank was standing beside me now and 
whispered, ‘‘We might as well watch 
this out, because there’ll probably be 
some more in to see what the fuss is. It 
sounds like a big one coming!’’ Nearer, 
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In the elk country 
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ever louder, and at no slow pace, came 
the rival, till with a crash he broke cover ; 
through the willows, across the stream. 
On he came till he struck solid sod, and 
there he flung his head high in the air, 
and gazed at that which he came to con- 
quer. The other bull was by this time 
out near the cows. He was spattered 
and smeared with mud, water was drip- 
ping from tufts of grass on his antlers, 
and as he gazed at the one who chal- 
lenged his right to the herd, could it be 
said that he faltered? 

The cows were now bunched up and 
stood gazing at the new arrival, wait- 
ing for the enactment of a scene prob- 
ably old to them, seemingly unconcerned 
as to which would win, and if they were 
not admiring him, I was, for never be- 
fore nor since have I seen his equal. The 
sun glistened, in various shaes, on his 
blue dun coat, as his heaving flanks arose 
and fell and the breath from his nostrils 
made little columns of steam in the clear 
air; his ears were pointed sharply for- 
ward and up from between them arose 
his crowning glory. The antlers were 
big of beam and far to tip, with many 
points. I counted nine, and the massive 
neck held this enormous load in the air, 
rigid and regally, while his whole, tense, 
expectant attitude spoke of an eagerness 
for the fray, and a passion just roused 
from the long sleep. 

Fully a minute they gazed at each 
other, with probably forty yards inter- 
vening. Then the late arrival extended 
his head until the tips of his antlers 
passed along his sides, and issuing one 
last challenge he lowered his nose to 
within a foot of the ground, and his 
great bulk plunged forward. The lord 
of the small herd promptly answered, 
and ere the mingling echoes of the two 
challenges had died away, he showed his 
gameness by lowering his head and 
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charging forward into a combat that 
eould only end in his downfall. 

Forgetting everything but the rousing 
of primitive man calling insistently for 
his heritage—his right to slay—lI 
yielded unto his ery. Swiftly the old 
gun came up, and as through the peep 
sight I eaught the bead on the rayol mon- 
arch’s shoulder, low down and near the 
heart, she spoke; and again she cracked, 
‘ather sonorously, in sharp contrast to 
the short, quick report of a second be- 
fore. But the onrush of that huge 
body was not to be stopped at once, 
even though the throbbing heart pulsed 
its precious fluid out into the cool, crisp 
air. He crossed his half of the interven- 
ing space ere his knee gave way and his 
lowered head plowed into the ground 
as he careened over. His great muscles 
twitched convulsively once or twice, and 
then he lay still. 

The lord of the herd saw his rival ecol- 
lapse into a heap without having to put 
his strength against him, yet he also 
heard that which alarmed him, and al- 
though in his discerning mind he may 
have seen no relation between the gun’s 
erack and his rival’s fall, he barely had 
time to swerve aside from the big an- 
tlers, and then, circling around, he fol- 
lowed the deserting cows. 

‘Good boy!’’ and Hank’s hand 
slapped my shoulder. ‘‘You did that 
quickly.’’ And we walked over to where 
the dead bull lay in the tall, damp grass. 
The first shot would have been sufficient. 
It broke two ribs and took away the lower 
part of his heart, but his momentum was 
too great to be stopped at once. The 
other shot was a little higher, breaking 
the right shoulder and passing out 
through his lungs. The primitive man, 
having satisfied his lust for blood, crept 
back to his lair, leaving me in a pensive 


mood. 











QO! Noble Wapiti! If it were not to 
think of your shedding such a pair of 
antlers when the mad moon has waned, 
or for you to fall to some other hunter’s 
lot, I would have let you fight your 
fight and pursue your way, the proud 
possessor of what your heart desired. 
Fifteen and a half hands high, he stands 
in my library, life size, in as near the at- 
titude that I first saw him as I could por- 
tray it to the taxidermist. His antlers 
at the base measured eight and one- 
eight inches in circumference ; right ant- 
ler, 687% inches from base to tip; left 
antler, 6914 inches; width between tips, 
fifty-six inches, amd nine points to a 
beam, as near uniform as nature could 
make them. 

As you sit in your favorite chair and 
read this, if you can see before you the 
elk of these proportions as I saw him 
that crisp autumn morning—head up 
flung and nostrils blowing steam; flash- 
ing eyes telling of a passion unsatisfied, 
his whole tense, expectant attitude show- 
ing an eagerness for the coming combat 
—perhaps you can understand why the 
hunter’s pulse quickens and his eyes 
brighten on beholding such a prize. 

It was a long and tedious job skinning 
him in the best manner for mounting, 
and it was after sundown when we 
reached the horses; the stars were shin- 
ing brilliantly from a blue-black sky 
when we reached camp. We were greeted 
with, ‘‘Where’s that elk?’’ ‘‘We’ve 
about run out of wood keeping a fire for 
you.’’ ‘‘I’ll bet they’ve been as far as 
Montana and couldn’t kill a thing’’— 
and such remarks. 
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‘*Well,’’ said Hank, ‘‘we’ve got a 
grouse or two.’’ 

After hobbling our horses, Hank took 
the liver, heart and loin from his sad- 
dle—they about filled a twenty-five 
pound flour sack—and carrying them to 
the fire, said: ‘‘If you fellows had sup- 
per so long ago, maybe you will join us. 
We’ve ‘got some pretty good eatin’ 
here.’’ As he emptied the sack into the 
dishpan, Rippy said: ‘‘Say, did you two 
chumps kill a beef belonging to some of 
these poor settlers?’’ ‘‘No,’’ Thomson 
broke in, ‘‘they merely came along when 
some poor devil was butchering, and he, 
taking pity on them, gave them this 
meat.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘these poor 
settlers would be about the first ones to 
kill a beef with all these elk around.’’ 


With laughter and jest we cooked loin 
and liver, and-they couldn’t resist tak- 
ing a piece now and then as we ate, and 
Hank told them of the kill. The meat 
was tender and juicy and not in the 
least strong. When they saw the head 
next day they all agreed that it was the 
finest they had ever seen. We lay around 
the camp a few days and then we pulled 
for the railroad, taking all the meat with 
us. 

We all said we were coming back next 
fall, and although I was unable to go 
then, I have hunted there many times 
since, but owing to its being so widely 
advertised as a game region, their num- 
bers are no longer legion, and unless the 
laws are more rigidly enforced the day 
is not far distant when the elk will have 
shared the fate of the buffalo. 
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TARPON FISHING. 


A Northern Fisherman in Southern Waters. 


W. A. JONES. 


Of the tarpon, better known to some 
as the ‘‘Silver King,’’ there is, perhaps, 
less known as to its habits and habitat 
than most of our game fishes. Having 
been favored with an opportunity to 
have spent three seasons fishing this 
great gamey monster in its winter home, 
the Panuco River at Tampico, Mexico, 
and to study it at least in a limited man- 
ner, I must confess that so far, I am at a 
decided loss to tell much about it. Of 
the three seasons mentioned the present 
one (winter 1906-07) to most fishermen 
here has been the poorest. Last season 
during my six weeks’ sojourn I landed 
fifty-three. Nearly all, after playing 
them to a finish, requiring from twenty 
minutes to over an hour, were returned 
to the water, and I believe that only a 
small percentage of these died from the 
result of their having been so roughly 
handled. I do believe, however, that a 
much greater percentage became the 
prey of sharks, with which the river is 
infested, some of which are very large, 
and will snap a six-foot tarpon in two 
as readily as a black bass will swallow an 
ordinary frog. Tampico, contrary to the 
general supposition, is not located di- 
rectly on the Gulf, but is some ten miles 
inland on the Panuco River, as beautifui 
2, stream as one could find anywhere. It 
is over half a mile in width, and as far 
up as Tampico at least, has a depth of 
thirty feet, thus making it navigable for 
the largest of craft, and forming a har- 
bor that would be hard to beat. It is in 
this river that the tarpon are found, 


though a few have been caught out in 
the Gulf by some of the more venture- 
some fisherman. 

Tarpon seem to be of a migratory na- 
ture, and in a location where they strike 
freely today, one may fish in vain to- 
morrow. One may get twenty strikes 
one day, and yet on the following day, 
with the same bait, the same conditions, 
apparently, may fish over miles of ter- 
ritory and not get a single strike. 

There are times, too, when the fish 
take the bait with a lightning-like plunge 
und with the fierceness of a wild animal, 
while again, under what would appear 
to be the same conditions, they take the 
bait very gingerly. One day they will 
be striking freely at the mouth of the 
river, and very few caught outside of 
that locality, while perhaps the fisher- 
men next day twenty miles up the river 
will have fine sport. Some days the 
fishing will all be in the forenoon, with 
not a strike in the afternoon, and per- 
haps the very next day will be exactly 
the reverse. 

There is seldom a day when they are 
striking but what at least some can be 
seen on the surface of the water, at 
times rolling very slowly and deliberat- 
ing, merely showing the large dorsal fin. 
Then again I have had the best of fishing 
when not a fish was to be seen on the 
surface. Upon one occasion several of 
us procured a launch and went up the 
river some thirty miles from its mouth, 
as we had been informed that there were 
plenty of them up there. We found 
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that our informant was right; the river 
was fairly alive with them, not in scores 
nor hundreds, but in thousands, and 
such rolling and plunging I never saw 
before. The water was lashed into foam 
by them, and that, too, so close to our 
boats as to splash the water into the 
boats and all over us. They reminded 
me of the salmon I had seen in Alaska 
and British Columbia, as they were as- 
eending the streams to spawn; and yet 
surrounded as we were by all these fish, 
there were very few that took the bait, 
though tempted with the choicest of sil- 
ver mullet, said to be the favorite bait at 
any time. 

There were four of us, all experienced 
fishermen, each in a separate boat, and 
yet we caught only six fish. While I 
have very little to base my theory on, | 
am, however, of the opinion that when 
the fish are as active as described above, 
they are spawning, and that they go far 
up the streams to spawn. Of one thing 
I feel quite certain: they are apparently 
just as much at home in fresh or brack- 
ish waters as in salt water. Another 
puzzling feature is: where are the young 
or small tarpon? I have never seen one 
taken with a hook that was less than 
thirty inches long, though I once saw 
one only one foot in length that had been 
taken with a net while fishing for bait. 
Some fishermen seem to think that the 
tarpon spawn only in the salt water 
lagoons, and never come into the streams 
until they get quite large, and make the 
claim that this is the reason why none 
of the smaller ones are taken. But there 
are aS many theories advanced ‘as there 
are different methods of fishing them. 

It is considered that if one lands a 
tarpon to each five strikes, he is making 
a good average; still this differs very 
much, as one of the best fishermen it has 





ever been my lot to meet had twenty- 
seven fish in the air on one day and 
landed only three, while on the other 
hand, I have known a very ordinary 
fisherman to land seven good tarpon out 
of the same number of strikes. Some 
think that forty feet of line is ample in 
trolling, while others advocate nearer 
one hundred. 

The popularity of Tampico as a fishing 
ground is becoming more apparent eaeh 
season. There were here at one time 
this season three handsome private 
yachts, two American and one (its sec- 
ond season) from England. This belongs 
to Sir Frederick Johnston, who is quite 
an elderly gentleman, but who during 
his three weeks’ stay landed fifty tar- 
pon. 

Another private party consisting of 
English sportsmen spent a month here. 
and with three rods landed one hun- 
dred tarpon, twenty-seven of which were 
caught in a single day, one of the party 
having caught twelve. 

The hotel accommodations here are far 
from what they should be, and I am in- 
formed that there is a project well un- 
der headway to erect a $200,000 build- 
ing in the near future, and that the lo- 
‘ation has been purchased ; also that be- 
fore next season, there will be a good 
hotel at La Barra (the mouth of the 
river). Many think this the best loca- 
tion, as jack fish can nearly always be 
caught here, even if the tarpon are not 
striking. These the natives call javel. 
They put up a good fight,-resembling the 
yellow tail of the Santa Catalina Island 
very much, aside from the head. One 
serious objection by some, in fishing at 
La Barra, is that it is so close to the 
gulf and that it is subject to the iong 
rolling swells of the ocean; many fisher- 
men cannot stand it. Another draw- 
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back is that the river is jellied here for 
a mile from its mouth, making the 
beaching of a tarpon impossible, and he 
must either be taken back this mile to 
the sand beach, or landed in the boat, 
which with the water so rough, makes 
it quite difficult, and spiced with a lit- 
tle danger. 

I have been very much surprised at 
the number of ladies who have landed 
their tarpon. One Chicago lady, who is 
by no means large or overly stiong, 
landed three in one day, and during her 
stay here caught quite a few more than 


but one in the year, and that month he 
was out of the country. 

To the sportsman who prefers the gun 
to the rod, I will say that this section 
abounds in lagoons which are alive with 
ducks and other water fowl, and that 
not many miles back in the interior are 
to be found plenty of deer and turkey 
with quite a few Mexican tiger, ocelot 
and bob eat in the jungle. There are 
also quite a few alligators to be found in 
the fresh water lagoons and ocecasion- 
ally they cross over into the river in the 
middle of the day. The writer was for- 
tunately enough to kill two on one of 


his recent trips. 

(I shall be pleased to answer any 
sportsman who would like to know more 
about this country. I can be addressed 
at No. 325 Harvey Avenue, Oak Park, 
lilinois—W. A. J.) 


her husband, who poses as quite a fish- 
erman. 





Tampico is called the winter home of 
the tarpon, but one local enthusiast (an 
American) caught them every month 
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ARE YOU WOODWISE? 


Are you woodwise, friend, do you know. the 
signs 
That lie on your ev’ry hand? 
How the moss so green, or the bark assigns 
A compass to map your land? 


Why yon bushes low that conceal the way 
Which lies from your sight beyond, 

In their deeper green, sing a silent lay:— 
“I fringe on a woodland pond?” 


Why the leaves turn down, and the birds 
4 their heads 

’"Neath their wings, tho’ day, conceal; 
And the awesome silence the creature 


dreads— 
e ] vow you know how they feel! 
q ; 
: Aré you woodwise, then, and know what it 
means, 


These signs on your ev’ry hand, 
In the moments when Nature halts and 
leans 
To listen to God’s command? 





HOWARD BECK REED. 
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Good Morning. 








Bob-cat photographed in West Colorado by W. R. Marshall. 
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Country near Tucson. 





DESERT LIFE IN ARIZONA. 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAHPS BY JOHN T. SHARPLESS HUNN. 


Although eighteen miles of desert 
waste lie between us and the Santa Cata- 
linas, we can plainly discern and follow 
with the aid of my field glasses, the 
shaded course of Sabino Cajion. This 
gateway to the more accessible and inner 
mountain chain lies still asleep within a 
veil of violet haze, and: in contrast with 
the newly awakened ridge above. It is 
only seven o’clock, but the sun is high 
and has gilded in turn each jagged peak 
and crest and now threatens to expose 
the secrets of the lesser cafions. There 
is nothing hidden from the desert sun. 
The atmosphere is still, crisp and cool. 
A faint suggestion of starlight lingers 
as though the night were loath to leave, 
but it will not be many hours before the 
plain we are about to cross will be a 
veritable furnace. 

As we descend from the higher ground 
overlooking Tucson, the breeze that gave 
life to the morning dies away, and the 


horse we are driving instinctively slack- 
ens his pace into a slow but regular trot. 
On either side of the trail a wilderness 
of creosote bushes with here and there 
a ‘‘cholla’’ cactus stretches toward the 
horizon, while before us and beyond this 
torrid valley rise the mountain foothills 
covered with a forest of ‘‘saguaros.’’ At 
a distance they loom up much like a 
complicated system of telegraph poles. 
The temptation is to make a halt that 
we may better enjoy the chorus of 
thrashers about us. This is the land of 
the thrasher. His big brown body be- 
comes a part of the landscape just as 
much as the thorny cactus in which he 
places his bulky nest. Now and then | 
note a mocking bird, but they are much 
less common and in song cannot com- 
pare with Palmer’s thrasher. Perhaps 
next to the thrasher the cactus wren is 
the most conspicuous bird. He is very 
somber in appearance and _ probably 
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would pass unnoticed if it were not for 
his harsh trill music. A trill so harsh 
and so unexpected from a bird of his 








Desert cacti. 


size, that your attention is at once ar- 
rested. 

We are approaching the valley of the 
Rilleto river. The line of deeper green 
seems to widen and the creosote bushes 
give place to mesquite timber. Small 
flocks of white-winged doves and larger 
flocks of mourning doves fly across the 
trail and we hear Gambel’s partridge 
ealling. On our left stand the ruins of 
old Fort Lowell, an important fortifica- 
tion during the raids of the Apaches. 
There are quite a number of farms in 
the Rilleto Valley. Some of the largest 
are operated by Chinese as truck farms. 
During the morning we passed several 
Chinaman with wagons loaded with 








small vegetables and fruit for the Tuc- 
son market. The trail winds in and out 
among these gardens and at the same 
time descends, till we reach the river 


bed. The stream is not more than ten 
feet in width and feels delightfully coo! 


as we drink and bathe our foreheads and 
wrists. I sit down on an inviting rock 
and enjoy the cool shade of the cotton- 
wood trees which border it. 

A phainopepla in his glossy blue 
black plumage flies lightly overhead 
showing the very distinet white patches 
on his wings. I follow him with my 
glasses and see him alight on the very 
top of a mesquite. In repose the wing 
patches are hidden and the bird appears 
elongated, with his long and narrow 
erest erect. As I approach the tree he 
lowers his crest threateningly and flies 








An ocatillo. 


first directly towards me, then, with a 
quick jerk, swerves to the right and 
passes me. An instant later I understand 

















his unfriendly manner, for there just 
over my head, I see his nest. It is sit- 
uated in a bunch of mistletoe, a dainty 
saucer-shaped affair, which upon closer 
inspection contains three grayish white 
eggs thickly spotted with blackish mark- 
ings. Only after I had climbed the tree 
to which the mistletoe was attached was 
the mother bird solicitous, and even then, 
the male showed the greater anxiety. She 
was content to remonstrate from a dis- 
tant perch, while he darted about and 
hovered over me giving utterance all the 
while to his two-syllabled call notes of 
alarm. Meantime my companion has 
watered the horse and filled our ecan- 
teen. His advice is that we continue our 
journey before the sun gets much hotter. 
I hate to leave this shaded valley and 
the phainopeplas. I would like to stay 
a while longer and become better ac- 
quainted with them and with the other 
birds about us. Reluctantly I assent, 
and we are again on the desert. 


How hot it has become! From the 
river valley to the mouth of Sabino 
Cafion we travel over an up grade. The 
plain becomes more rolling; creosote 
bushes take the place of mesquite; quail 
are heard calling and presently a small 
covey crosses just ahead of us; giant 
‘*saguaros’’ are seen more clearly ; some 
are merely single columnar shafts while 
others have from one to five branching 
arms. Upon closer inspection we find 
that they are in bloom. Exquisite tub- 
ular blossoms of the purest white are 
arranged singly- and without apparent 
regularity along the stems. 

A gilded flicker seems so concerned 
about my botanical investigations that I 
turn my field glasses in his direction. He 
very likely has a nest in a neighboring 
cactus but we have no time to hunt for 
it. We are entering the caiion. 


The 
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sun’s rays are blinding and the heat is 
insufferabie, but we are nearing a grove 
of willows and oceasionally a_ cooling 
trace of shadow passes over us. Beyond 
this first group of willows we come to 
running water and decide to camp. 

The caiion is somewhat of a box. Pre- 
cipitous walls of rock ascend on either 
Along the stream it is thickly 
wooded but the ridges above are as bar- 
ren as any part of the desert we have 


side. 





Giant saguaro, 


crossed. Sabino Creek is sometimes a 
torrent, as can be seen by the high water 
mark on trees and rocks, but today it is 
simply a trout stream broken now and 
then by a miniature lake or crystal pool. 
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Near such a pool we are seated at Junch. 
Overhead a bower of green is formed 
by the branches of the mountain willows, 
while at our backs a huge rock towers 
above us and helps to shield us from the 
noonday sun. A cardinal is singing high 


up on the bank. I catch snatches of his 





Sentinels. 


exquisitely rounded ‘‘q, q, q!’’ Once he 
fiaskes into an ‘‘ocotillo’’ that is already 
illuminated by its numerous scarlet 
candles, which make him appear more 
like a magnified flower than a bird, but 
an instant later, he has flown. He may 
have considered this too inconspicuous 
a perch for a bird of his rare beauty, 
preferring instead the sharp contrast 
made by a background of green. Cer- 
tainly he was only a degree more re- 
splendent than the flowers themselves. 


We decide to walk up the ecafion for a 
mile or so, as the trail is too rough for 
driving. In places it is wholly oblit- 
erated and the spring floods have strewn 
the way with broken branches and here 
and there a fallen tree. Progress is slow, 
but we finally reach a bend in the cafion 
and ean see far over the intervening 
ridge where the central chain, or back- 
bone of the mountain, ascends. The 
higher parts are covered with a forest 
of pines. Although densely wooded, ev- 
ery tree seems to stand out distinctly in 
the rarefied mountain air. Below the 
pines there is a border of lighter green; 
probably this is the oak belt. All else 
is hidden by the rugged cliffs that rise 
between us. We are still surrounded by 
cacti and there is no hope of our reach- 
ing even the first bit of timber today. 
Even now it is time to retrace our steps 
and prepare for the return trip. A lone 
‘‘saguaro’’ standing on a hill two hun- 
dred yards distant makes such an invit- 
ing target, that I take a shot with my 
rifle at the main trunk. The sap liter- 
ally spurts out as the ball passes through 
it and leaves a running wound. It is a 
regular reservoir whose fluted stem is 
able to contract or expand according to 
the amount of moisture it obtains. How 
well adapted are these desert plants to 
fight against the heat and drought! The 
‘‘ocatillo’’ seems to show, at least, in- 
stinctive thought. Through the drought 
it stands a mere bundle of thorny sticks 
with a resinous coating which is insol- 
uble in water, and holds within the wood 
the moisture so necessary to life. But no 
sooner do several days of cloudy weather 
and rain oecur than it hastily puts out 
its tiny awl-shaped leaves, followed by 
the blossoms. Then when the rain is 
over and the atmosphere too dry for it 
to absorb a further supply of moisture, 
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it sheds its leaves and stands once more 
a bundle of dry and dead-looking sticks. 

The sun is sinking towards the Tuc- 
son mountains as we descend the cafion 
and, when we finally do emerge on the 
homeward trail, it is eclipsed by one of 
the many peaks that bound the western 
horizon, and a flood of golden light is 
pouring through the surrounding cail- 
ons. 

As I look behind us the Catalinas are 
partly in shadow. The gold has given 
place to shades of purple and lavender. 
Here aiid there a mass of porphyry 
glows with a silver light, but the spell 
of the desert night will soon be over all, 
a night that feels chill in its bright, 
white starlight. We reach the Rilleto 
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river as night descends upon us. On the 
opposite bank a coyote howls; then, all 
is silence save for the regular beat of 
the horses’ hoofs. Later in the evening 
the moon is seen to rise and seems to re- 
flect the same white light, while silence 
as can only he felt on the desert seems 
accentuated. The lights of Tucson are 
before us and we will soon hear the dis- 
ecordant noises of a town. I take one 
ast look behind us and drink in on 
more breath of the air so fragrant with 
the faint odor of the creosote bush and 
mesquite. 

We are in town, but I fail to respond 
to even the dreamy strains of the man- 
dolin and guitar. I am still on the de- 
sert. 


$2 








Duck shooting near Barr Colo. (at lake of the Nonpareil 


Gun Club). 


Photo by Jas. Stewart. 
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N LOR Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
OUR GAME BIRDS IN CO s birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true 
colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration, 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any 


infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 


RETURN OF THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


Several times within the past year some 
of our enterprising subscribers have sent 
us clippings from Eastern papers telling of 
the re-appearance of the passenger pigeon 


in some of the Far Eastern states. As often 
as we received such advices we wrote the 
informant that we guessed there was noth- 
ing to it and that possibly some other spe- 
cies of wild pigeon was mistaken for the 
passenger. In some of our letters we re- 
ferred to the offer of one of our old corres- 
pondents, Mr. R. W. Mathews, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, who in our June (1906) number 
offered $10 for the skin, in good condition, 
of a genuine passenger pigeon. 

During the past couple of months one of 
our subscribers at Livingston Manor, New 
York, Mr. Z. L. Meyers, sent us a clip- 
ping*from the “Times” of that place dated 
June 13, which we reproduce herewith: 

“John Burroughs, the celebrated natural- 
ist and author of West Park, New York, 
was in town Friday and Saturday verifying 
the article published in the Livingston 
Manor Times May 30, that a large flock of 
wild pigeons had passed over this section 


May 23. He interviewed Alfred 
Mrs. Oliver Hodge of Wamsley, and 
learned of several others who had seen the 
pigeons. He is entirely satisfied that these 
are the same species that used to nest here 
thirty years'ago and that the flock 
numbered over 1,000. He found that Charles 
Joscelyn and Gordon Pangburn 
them. 

“Mr. Burroughs has learned of several 
small flocks being seen during the 
year, but this one was the largest 
in twenty years, President Roosevelt wrote 
his friend, Mr. Burrougks a few days ago 
that he had seen a flock of twenty-five in 
Albemarle county, Virginia, about a month 
ago. Matt Decker of Willowemoc 
flock in August, 1906, near that place. 

“Through Daniel Parks Mr. Buroughs 
learned that a large flock was seen in May, 
1890, near Claryville. The flock 
Wamsley are believed to have 
somewhere in this vicinity and were mov- 
ing out of the county with their young.” 

Still feeling skeptical 
thenticity of this report we wrote a personal 
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letter to Mr. 
date of July 5: 


“Dear Mr. Burroughs:—We have _ re- 
ceived the enclosed letter from one of our 
subscribers in Livingston Manor, New 
York, regarding the return of the passen- 
zer pigeon. We are also enclosing some 
clippings sent us by Mr. Meyers, and also a 
copy of our letter sent him today. Will you 
kindly inform us if you believe these are 
the genuine, old passenger pigeons, or the 
more common band tail pigeon, which is 
found in a great many western states in 
large numbers at the present time?” 


Burroughs as follows under 


To which Mr. Burroughs replied ag fol- 

lows: 
“West Park, N. Y., July 9, 1907. 

“Editor Outdoor Life: — Replying to 
yours of the 5th, I made a trip to Living- 
ston Manor in early June and satisfied my- 
self that a large flock of passenger pigeons 
had been seen near there on May 23d. I 
questioned two persons who had seen the 
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pigeons, one of whom knew the wild pig- 
eon as well as I did, and I came away fully 
convinced of the truth of the report. Two 
other men working in a quarry saw them, 
but I did not see these men. So far as I 
know the band-tail pigeon is never seen 
east of the Mississippi. They are never 
seen in this state at least. The printed 
item of June 13th is all true, 

Very sincerely, 

“JOHN BURROUGHS.” 


So, by the above, it would seem that 
new history must be written regarding the 
passenger pigeon. Such testimony from 
one of the world’s greatest naturalists must 
be taken as fact—at least, unless through 
further investigation Mr. Buroughs should 
find that a mistake was maie. In the 
meantime, however, his word must stand 
as a refutation of the idea that these pig- 
eons are wholly extinct in. this country. 


GROUSE SHOOTING IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


During the latter part of September and 
the month of October, the grouse come up 


from the river bottoms (Missouri) where 


Not bad for one day. 


they have passed the winter and raised their 
young, to feed in the corn fields just over 
the bluffs which are about three and one- 
half miles from the river, by air line. At 
this time the hunting of them is rare sport, 


the birds being quite wild, flushing very 
easily and necessitating a quick eye and a 


steady hand to make clean kills. With the 





” ~ 
sree on a 


aid of a good day it is very seldom that a 
cripple cannot be found. 

After considerable talking K—— and I 
concluded to drive over to river for a 
couple of days’ shooting. 
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On a Friday morning, with our guns, 
dogs, tents, etc., and also our wives, started 
from our home town, Eureka, South Dakota. 





f 











The pup pointing. 


for the “Big Muddy.” Stopping at noon and 
hunting through a corn field now and then, 
it was well along towards evening when we 
reached the river, having driven forty-five 
miles. After a very good supper prepared 
by the women we men put up the tent. 

The following morning about 8:30 we 
started for the fields and were back at 1:30 
p. m., after having visited only three corn 
fields. The result, together with seven or 
eight from the day before, is shown in the 
picture above. 

In the second field one of the writer's 
dogs, though only eight months old, made 
points on birds and held them like an old- 
timer. As for cripples, he found his share, 


* 


Everybody knows Joe Dignard of Sabat- 
tus, Maine, as a mighty hunter, not of the 
moose or bear or lynx, but of the coon and 
polecat. And an original hunter is he. Mr. 
Dignard proceeds about his work, which is 
always done at night, with a horse and team 
to carry his prey and a pack of dogs to 
hunt it. 
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his ability to trail a wounded bird being re 
markable for a dog so young. It might be 
well to state that he had about two months’ 
training under the direction of the “The 
Amateur Trainer,” a book which all dog 
owners should possess. The same pup 
pointing a cripple, a point which he held for 
over ten minutes, while the kodak was be 
ing brought from the rig. 











An amateur, but a successful 
one. 


On Monday morning we started home. 
On this trip the women did some hunting 
and were successful, as the picture shows 


Bureka, S. D. E. E. SNOW, D. D. S 


A MAINE HUNTER. 


Joe commenced to hunt skunks eight 
years ago, and since them he has taken no 
less than sixteen hundred of these animals. 
Every night during the hunting season finds 
him and his dogs on the trail. One would 
naturally suppose that these animals would 
become scarce with such a foe continually 
on their track, but Sabattus and the sur 
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rounding roads seem to be a famous place 
for these little animals. Sooner or later 
they are found in possession of Dignard, and 
the soft fur goes to adorn some lady’s neck 
under the name of “marten.” 

To hunt polecats a good dog is the first 
requisite. No gun is necessary, and none is 
ever used. Neither is it necessary that the 
dog should be a blooded animal, as any: or- 
dinary dog will answer the purpose after a 
course of preliminary training. All that is 


In the meantime Mr. Dignard, as soon as 
he hears the dog, stops the horse, and with 
a lantern in one hand and a short club in 
the other starts in the direction of the 
noise. One blow is sufficient to kill the 
polecat. 

Joe has one more specialty in the hunt- 
ing line, and that is ’coons. Of these ani- 
mals he has already caught over 300 since 
he took up the business a few years ago. 
To do this work an entirely different dog is 
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Joe Dignard and his coon-hunting outfit. 


wanted of the dog is to find the animal and 
then bark and notify his master. Polecats 
are always hunted by night, and, contrary 
to the general opinion, they are never found 
in the woods, but always in the open fields, 
pastures, around stone walls or in the close 
vicinity of buildings. For this reason the 
hunter never goes on foot, but gets into his 
carriage and drives along the highway. 

The dogs scour the fields on each side 
of the road and whenever a polecat is found 
they immediately bark as a notice to their 
master that the quarry is being held at bay. 
By long experience the dog has learned that 
the polecat is not a safe animal to tamper 
with, and consequently contents himself at 
just standing at a proper distance and bark- 
ing at the foe. 


needed, and the full-blooded hound is brought 
into play. It requires a dog of keen scent, 
and a hound alone possesses this power. 

The ‘coon is an animal that lives both on 
land and in the water. When starting on 
one of his nightly excursions Mr. Dignard 
takes both breeds of dogs, as his wagon is 
sufficiently large for all. Here they remain 
until he begins to let them loose, as it is 
just as easy to hunt both animals at the 
same time, providing you have the different 
dogs to do it. 

It isn’t dead ‘coons that Dignard always 
wants, as there is a great demand for these 
animals not only for menageries but also as 
pets. HARRY A. PACKARD. 

Norway, Me. 


DEER AND BEAR SPECIES COMMENTED UPON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I agree with Mr. 


M. P. Dunham that no two hunters see 
or hear alike. I have seen and killed sev- 


eral of the fan-tail deer through Montana. 
The Bitter Root valley in the early days 
had a great number of those small deer. I 
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have seen several species of deer, and have 
seen two snow white ones—one spotted like 
a fawn, but a four-prong buck with the 
spots much larger than those of the fawn. 
I have killed a black-tail doe with coal black 
head and neck. I have killed a whitetail, 
black-tail, fan-tail and mule deer, and I 
don’t think there are any other species than 
these in Montana. [ have hunted in 
Ovando county before Ovando was thought 
of, but I don’t say that there is not another 
species of mule deer, but I have not been 
lucky enough to find one, 

I hope Mr, Dunham is successful in bag- 
ging one this fall. I have hunted bear all 
through the Rocky mountains and the Bit- 
ter Root, Cabinet, Kootenai and Mission 
range. I killed one bald-face grizzly bear 
on the head waters of the west fork of the 
Bitter Root river. I have killed eight brown 
bald-faced bearsin different ranges and three 
cinnamon bears with coal black heads. I 
have killed brown bears in nearly all col- 


ors and shades. I have killed grizzlies in 
three or four different shades. The blacks 
are all about the same color, some with a 
white spot in breast. I have killed two 
bears that I call the “cougar bear,” that re- 
semble the cougar in color. They are a 
very small bear, only weighing about 100 
pounds. I think they are the same bear 
that Mr. Dunham calls the “roach-back,” 
judging from his description of them. I 
killed one in the Bitter Root mountains on 
the Idaho side, and the other in the Koo- 
tenai range about fifty miles from Fort 
Steele, B. C. I don’t know much about their 
habits, but found those two high up in the 
mountains, next to the snow-capped peaks. 
I think there ought to be a law passed to 
protect bears in the spring months, say 
April, May and June, as most any time you 
kill an old she bear in the spring there are 
two cubs left alone—probably to die. 
GEORGE L, BLODGETT. 
Portland, Ore. 


HUNTING OUTFITS. 


I feel considerable diffidence in ap- 
proaching this subject which has been so 
thoroughly thrashed over in the last few 
years. Most of the articles and books on 
this subject, many of the most excellent, 
have been written entirely for the inexper- 
ienced sportsman, so believing that there is 
still room for some remarks on this subject 
for the man of some little experience, the 
guide and the wilderness hunter, I have been 
induced by my friends to venture. At the 
outset I must pay my compliments to those 
two excellent and able writers Stewart 
Edward White and Horace Kephart, and 
also to the many letters which I have re- 
ceived from kindred spirits. I have learned 
almost as much from these sources as I 
have from my owfi experience. Speaking of 
this latter I must confess to ignorance on 
the country of eastern Canada, it never hav- 
ing been my good fortune to get a hunt in 
that locality. So in this “Magazine of the 
West” I shall treat almost entirely of west- 
tern wilderness hunting, of the diamond 
hitch and the pack harness. 

Like Mr. White, I would. put first and 
foremost as the most necessary equipment 


the ability to hit the trail hard, pitch camp, 
pack a horse, build a fire, cook a meal, 
shoot straight and last, but not least, a 
keen sense of direction and locality. These 
accomplishments, except the last, are ac- 
quired on one good hunt with an experienced 
companion or guide teaching the essentials 
to anyone sufficiently interested to care to 
acquire them, and also endowed with a 
fairly good physique. I am rather presup- 
posing the ability to do these things on the 
part of my readers. Few of them can be 
learned by reading, and for perfection all 
require experience. The last accomplish- 
ment, the sense of always knowing where 
you are, comes naturally to some men, oth- 
ers gain it slowly, some few never seem to 
be able to acquire it. To these last I would 
recommend a study of topographical sketch- 
ing. If one will form the habit of always 
making a sketch map of the country he 
traverses, first on paper and afterwards in 
his mind, he will never get lost. There are 
exceptions of course. Any man wandering 
around in a strange country in a fog and 
without a compass is almost sure to lose 
i bearings. 
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the combination is useless 

use and have you ever tried 

ur back or on a pack saddle? 

fit in either place worth a darn, 

it is probably fine in a canoe. And 

re is the price. Gee! think of the 

could buy with forty-five dollars 

new rifle, a riding saddle, a ca- 
two more horses. 

trip with pack horses we need 

ts and right here it seems to 

nce to make one thing an- 

rposes Therefore I, in com- 

old timers, use blankets. 

ll horsey and get sweaty? you 

if you place a heavy canvas 

‘se and the blan- 

nts the over- 

and at nigh 

the saddle to 

With blan- 

go un- 

m the trail 

cover your 


diamond is thrown. 


f waterproof canvas 

fourteen feet long, which 

yr the bed sheet, and when 

thicknesses just the right 
ick cover. 

bag is not to be despised. 


1 


roll over you don’t uncover your- 


, 


ially do with blankets. A man 
blankets gets into the habit 
p and re-arranging his bed- 
e he turns over, which is not 
sleeping the whole night 
man in the sleeping bag has 
lence. No matter how much 
twists he will never uncover 
he cold night air. Now, here is 
the situation. Given half a dozen 
lanket safety pins and two minutes 
ind your three or four blankets and the 
eet can be turned into as fine a sleep- 

as one wants. 
Good camp blankets are hard to get. One 
hunt a hundred dry goods stores 
ut finding anything satisfactory. Hud- 
and California blankets are the 
they are also the hardest to get, 
nost expensive. The U. S. Army 
all things considered, perhaps 
It weighs just five pounds and 
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is all wool. It is just the right size to cover 
one entirely, and is exactly right when 


1 


folded once lengthwise and then folde 


three double thicknesses, for 

ket. You can obtain them f 

ery Ward & Co., or Abercro! 

but I should advise you to go to som 
in second hand army goods w!l 
often find blankets at very 

which have failed to pass 

on account of some trifling defex 

The question, of course 
how many blankets one should 
found it best for the horses’ ba 
one blanket under each riding 
two under each pack saddle 
will insure against sore backs, if 
fit correctly and the blankets 
pads are carefully folded 
wrinkles. The number of 
sary to keep a man warm at ni 
of course on the temperatu 
physique, what he wears to bed, et] 

a tent is used or not, whether the wind is 
blowing, whether the ground is dry or " 
and how many boughs have been laid for 
the bed. I can only quote from my own ex- 
perience. In preparing for bed I remove 
my moccasins, loosen my belt and the neck 
of my shirt and turn in. I have found the 
following table to be a fairly good 

for army blankets formed into a bag 
folding one lengthwise and pinning 
edges. It is to be understood that the 
sheet is also used: 

Night temperature not under 32 
blankets. 

Night temperature not under 20° F., { 
blankets. 

Night temperature not under 0° F. 
blankets. 

This is supposing one is sleeping in a 
tent or othrwise sheltered from the wind. 
There is no excuse for exposing one’s bed to l 
the wind when an efficient wind-break can As far as the tent 
be made of so many things—a log or a pile best for is that 
of earth for instance. 

I Rave considered so far only the case 
where one’s duffie is carried on a horse’s 
back. When a man packs his outfit on his 
own back lightness becomes the one es- 
sential feature. I am very fond of back 
packing and long wilderness hunts and have 
experimented on and studied the subject of 
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placed for the front poles, which they seldom 
do. Where a permanent camp is to be made 
by all means choose the shelter tent, but 
where camp has to be moved every few 
days, which is the case in most western 
hunting, this form is not desirable. 

Most old timers have come to regard an 
“A wall” tent as the best for western use. 
The “A wall” is chosen in preference to the 
common “A” tent because, for instance, an 
“A wall’ tent with a ground measurement of 
5x7 feet has more room inside and weighs 
less than a common “A” tent 7x7 feet. There 
is one thing which your old timer always 
does with such a tent as soon as he gets 
it. This is to make a hole in the peak of 
the front and rear walls to admit a long 
ridge pole being thrust clear through, This 
hole should be about six inches in diameter 
and hemmed and reinforced around the 
edges. To erect an “A” or “A wall” tent 
five poles are needed. One straight, smooth 
pole at least three feet longer than the tent, 
and four fairly straight poles at least two 
feet longer than the distance from the side 
pegs to the peak of the roof. The tent is 
pegged on the ground it is to occupy and the 
ridge pole thrust through the holes in the 
peak. The uprights are tied together in 
pairs at about two feet from one end. The 
uprights are used to hold up the ridge pole 
by forming forks of their short arms, mov- 
ing the legs from place to place until the 
ridge pole is in correct position, and the 
tent itself tight and smooth. Sometimes a 
convenient tree is used instead of the up- 
rights at each end or all poles are dispensed 
with and a cinch rope passed through the 
tent and tied to two trees. A tent is very 
easily and quickly put up in this manner 
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Fig. 1. 


and can be tightened at any time by mov- 
ing the legs of the uprights nearer together. 
There are no poles on the inside or in the 
middle of the doorway to be in the way. 
The sketch explains this method fully. 


In regard to the size of the tent each 
man needs about three feet breadth of floor 
space. A 5x7 tent will be large enough for 
two men and a 7x7 for three men, but will 
not admit of storing much of the outfit in- 
side. A 9x9 “A wall” tent will accommodate 
three men, their saddles, outfit and grub 
easily and is a most convenient size for a 
party of three. 

Waterproof tents are made as small as 
2%x6 feet for very light outfits, back-pack- 
ing, etc., and will recommend themselves 
where extreme lightness is necessary. When 
I pack my outfit on my back, however, I 
prefer simply a shelter cloth of water-proof 
silk, 6x8 feet, weighing 1% pounds. It can 
be made into many different kinds of a shel- 
ter or used as additional bedding. 

Tent stoves are too troublesome for the 
little comfort they give, except when a 
lady forms one of the party, in which case 
they are usually necessary. When a stove 
is used the tent should have an asbestos 
stove pipe collar. 

Cooking Utensils. 

The necessary cooking utensils for a 
party of from two to five men traveling with 
pack train are 3 kettles, 2 frying pans, 1 
small dish pan, 2 teaspoons, 3 table spoons, 
2 dish rags and 1 cake of kitchen soap per 
week. In addition to these there should be 
for each man in the party a cup, plate, 
knife, fork, tea and table spoon, 

The kettles should not be very large. 
Eight by eight inches is large enough for 
the largest one. The smallest one is used 
for tea, coffee, etc., and is more generally 
useful if made as a regular kettle and not 
as a coffee pot. The medium-sized one is 
for beans, stews, rice, oatmeal, etc. The 
large one you will use mostly for hot wa- 
ter, drinking water, and as a bucket. The 
best material is aluminum, both on account 
of its lightness, and its ease in cleaning, but 
this material is expensive, costing about two 
dollars per kettle. Seamless enamelware 
makes splendid kettles. The worst are the 
cheap tin variety made with seams. 

An aluminum frying pan with detacha- 
ble handle is much in evidence today. I 
do not like it. The bottom is easily bent, 
which means frequent burning of the food, 
and the handle is always just a little loose 
when you want to flip a pan cake. An ordi- 
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nary thin steel pan with an “always cool” 
handle about eight inches long, and the pan 
itself about twelve inches in diameter is 
the thing. “A long handle so that one can 
stand way off from the fire” is the true sign 
of the pilgrim. I consider two pans neces- 
sary; then frying meat and potatoes or bak- 
ing bread can go on at the same time. The 
dish pan should be just large enough to con- 
tain the two frying pans nested and the tin 
plates nest inside the frying pans. The 
whole business is then wrapped up in a 
piece of gunny-sacking and placed on top 
of the top pack, covered with the pack cover 
and secured by having the diamond of your 
hitch pass around the pans, 

The dish pan you will use for mixing 
dough in, to wash dishes and clothes in, as 
a wash basin, for the brain liquor in making 
buckskin, and many other things. It is sure 
useful. 

Tin cups for camp use should have a flat 
bottom so they will not be so likely to up- 
set On an uneven surface. Cut the bottoms 
of the handles loose so that they will nest 
and pack them inside the smallest pot. The 


plates should be deep, not shallow, so that 
you can eat soup from them. The nest of 
pots tied in an old flour sack will ride bet- 
ter in a side pack than anywhere else, par- 
ticularly, if you are using a box-like alforjas 
or parfléche. 


Washing dishes seems to be the height 
of drudgery to many men. I can’t see it. 
Tie one of your dish rags to a little stick, 
mop fashion. Have your dish water boiling 
hot, drop in your cake of soap, scrape your 
dishes and pots fairly clean, then wade in 
with the mop and hot water. When clean 
dry with the other rag and set them in their 
corner. Some little tricks help—for in- 
stance, when you are through eating spill 
your extra tea into your plate—it is then 
half washed. In cooking oatmeal and such 
things never allow the contents to get cool 
in the kettle. When you are through eating 
dump out the bulk of the remains, fill the 
kettle with hot water and stand it near the 
fire. It will then wash easily. To clean a 
frying pan, heat it almost red hot, then 
plunge it quickly into cold water. 

For packing on the back the best cook- 
ing kit which I have found is an aluminum 
pot holding two quarts and weighing four- 


teen ounces, an aluminum U. S. Army mess 
pan, weighing twelve ounces, which com- 
prises frying pan and plate, and an alumi- 
num cup, weighing four ounces. Soap is 
here discarded, grass and sand taking their 
places. 


Shooting Irons. 

I am here sorely *tempted to write a vol- 
ume on this subject, but really it is a story 
by itself and only several principles can be 
stated here. 

From a careful reading of all sporting 
papers for the last ten years, from sixteen 
seasons of big game hunting and from the 
exchange of views with brother riflemen, 
everything points to the fact that the most 
satisfactory and efficient rifle for American 
big game is one carrying a bullet of not less 
than 170 grains nor more than 220 and hav- 
ing a velocity of not less than 1900 or more 
than 2050 feet per second. This statement 
is, however, subject to the exception, that 
for hunting in the thick woods of the North- 
east, the old .45-70’s and .45-90’s seem to be 
still the most satisfactory as, on account of 
the short range trajectory does not figure 
and a quick knock down or a big trail of 
blood is the desideratum. For the West 
my own choice would be between the .30-40 
and the .33 Winchester. The former is a 
trifle more accurate and better at long 
range. The target cranks and the govern- 
ment have developed this cartridge far 
above any other made in this country. As 
against this feature the .33 Winchester is 
a better balanced arm and the action is 
quicker, but not any more reliable. 

Whatever arm is chosen the most impor- 
tant thing of all is that it should be cor- 
rectly sighted. If one is not an expert shot 
this is best insured by purchasing the arm 
from the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation of 
Middlefield, Connecticut, equipped with Ly- 
man sights and correctly targeted for fifty 
yards. I do not claim that the Lyman sights 
allow of any more accurate aim than open 
sights, but they have other advantages too 
apparent to be neglected. They are quicker, 
they can be seen plainly in poorer lights, 
they give a better view of the target, and 
they do not darken the target. When the 
bar of an open rear sight is held against 
the dim target offered by an animal in the 
dark woods it not only cuts off over half 
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Hunting Shirts. 


The buckskin hunting shirt is essentially 
American. It is our oldest national uniform 
as it were. A uniform telling of absolute 
liberty and freedom of thought and action. 
In it the true American finds room for shoul- 
der swing. The buckskin shirt belongs to 
the frontier and like the frontier it is fast 
receding never to be seen again. When our 
frontier lay on the Allegheny mountains 
there was to be found the buckskin shirt. 
From the Alleghenys came those famous 
riflemen of the Revolution, who did so much 
to win us our freedom. They carried the 
long grooved barrel and their uniform was 
the fringed buckskin shirt. Gradually the 
frontier and the hunting shirt were forced 
westward, always sticking close together, 
until today you find them making their last 
stand in British Columbia and Alaska. The 
buckskin shirt is the only body covering 
really and eminently fitted to the wilder- 
ness. Made of good Indian brain’ and 
smoke tan, it is inconspicuous, water-proof, 
wind-proof, noiseless, warm in cold weather, 
cool in warm weather, never grows hard 


and will outwear just about four dozen wool- 


en shirts. Money could not buy mine, made 
of the thickest part of five skins, tanned by 
a Chilcotin Klutchman with a knowledge 
handed down from hundreds of generations 
of mountain dwellers, sewed with the best 
deer sinew, snug fitting, but with plenty of 
room for shoulder swing and chest expan- 
sion. The buckskin shirt is the true garb 
of the wilderness hunter. No one ever saw 
a tenderfoot rigged in one and I doubt if 
anyone ever will. Therefore, even if I knew, 
I should not tell you where you could obtain 
one, for you may not be worthy to wear it. 
When you learn the steepness of the trail 
and the smell of sage balsam, when you 
have sat in the silence and heard the roar 
of the snow slide perhaps you will learn 
where to get a buckskin shirt and that is 
none too soon. Then you can wear it and 
the fringed trousers, too, without its being 
a sacrilege. I cannot help but quote from 
dear old Nessmuk: 
Only to him whose coat of rags 
Has pressed at night her regal feet, 
- Shall come the secrets, strange and 


sweet, 
Of century pines and beetling crags. 


For him the goddess shall unlock 
The golden secrets which have lain 
Ten thousand years, through frost 
and rain, 
Deep in the bosom of the rock. 


Until this time therefore you would be 
wise to wear the woolen olive-drab-colored 
breeches and shirt now worn by our regular 
army and obtainable from any military tail- 
or. They are warm, noiseless, inconspicu- 
ous and wear well. Breeches should be long 
enough to come almost to the ankle and 
should under no circumstances be tight at 
the knee, as this will greatly handicap you 
in climbing. 


Coats. 


A coat is an awful nuisance in the woods 
You seldom wear it and it never pays for 
its weight and care. If you must take one, 
however, have it very short, very light and 
absolutely water-proof. Roll it up and tie 
it to the cantle of your saddle and then leave 
it there. You will only need it when you 
are traveling in a cold rain, when it will 
be found very comfortable. Also I dislike 
a sweater. A healthy man is never cold, but 
usually too warm around the neck and chest, 
The abdomen is the portion of human anat- 
omy which needs protection from cold, and 
for this several] good woolen shirts are bet- 
ter in every way. Therefore discard the 
coat and sweater of civilization and in cold 
or wet weather pull on from one to four ex- 
tra shirts and you are fixed in the best, 
most comfortable and business-like way. 


Hats. 


There is such an unanimity of opinion 
in the West on hats that the subject can be 
dismissed in a sentence. Nine out of every 
ten mountain men invariably wear a Stet- 
son sombrero with about a four inch brim. 


Footwear. 


Boots are entirely out of the question, 
as they are too heavy. The hunting shoe 
should be not over eight inches high, blucher 
style, of water-proof leather, with a heavy 
hob-nailed sole. It should lace with a raw- 
hide thong through eyes, not hooks, and 
should have reinforcements over heel and 
toe. With these features the shoe should be 
made as light as possible and even then it 
will be all too heavy for some country. 
Such a shoe is good for wet weather and 
for general wear, but it is almost impossi- 
ble to hunt all day in steep mountains like 
the Rockies or Selkirks in such footwear. 
The energy expended in constantly lifting 
even the lightest shoe in such country will 
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soon tire the strongest man. Also the foot 
is so cramped that the toes and calf muscles 
have nochance to give that quick, sure push 
which helps one up a 45 degree slope with- 
out fatigue. There is too much scrambling 
and not enough sure footing. And most im- 
portant of all a hob-nailed shoe is too noisy 
for hunting. 

The best footwear of all for western 
hunting and for steep and dangerous moun- 
tain work is the moccasin. Not the heavy 
oiled shoe pac affair of the East, but the 
true Indian buckskin moccasin. Most men 
who have not worn them complain that their 
feet are too tender for moccasins. This ex- 
cuse is an empty one because for such it is 
only necessary to increase the number of 
heavy woolen socks to be perfectly free 
from bruises. Gradually one should get ac- 
customed to using only one pair of socks 
with the moccasins, as it is only then that 
the full advantage of this footwear is felt. 
Then it is that your toes begin to grasp 
the rough ground and to aid in climbing the 
dangerous places. The best moccasins are 
the brain and smoke tanned buckskin, sewed 


with deer sinew, but these can only be ob- 
tained from the undomesticated Indian. 
These moccasins never grow hard with re- 
peated wettings, never stretch and never 


rip. Many shoe and sporting firms adver- 
tise “Indian tanned” “buckskin” and “moose 
hide” moccasins, but invariably these are 
made of sheepskin, grow hard when wet, 
stretch, shrink, and rip at the seams. I 
should like to know where one could pro- 
cure “store made” moccasins which would 
stand the test. About the best I ever found 
were those sold by Montgomery Ward & 
Company and, strange to say, they were 
the cheapest. Their only defect was that 
the seams ripped. I then re-sewed them 
with smew and had no further trouble. 
Don’t, however, get deluded into the idea 
that you can today buy Indian tanned buck- 
skin or moose-hide in the market. 

The sole of the moccasin itself should 
never be allowed to touch the ground. Be- 
fore you wear them sew on a buckskin or 
rawhide half sole. When this wears almost 
through rip it off and put on another. In this 
way your moccasins will last you many 
months. These half soles will last for one 
day or two weeks, depending on the amount 
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of traveling you do or the country. They 
may be sewed on either with a very thin 
buckskin thong or with deer sinew. Some 
cut them out the full size and shape of 
the sole. Others patch only the heel and 
ball of the foot. 


For repairing moccasins and other 
leather and buckskin work you need a sharp 
and thin awl, a couple of small triangular 
leather or surgeon’s needles, a spool of 
strong linen thread, a bunch of deer sinew, 
and some good buckskin. That part of the 
skin lying over the neck and shoulders of 
a big buck is the thickest and the best for 
half-soles. 


Underwear. 


I remember reading a long and very in- 
teresting discussion on the subject of un- 
derwear for the camp in Outdoor Life about 
two years ago. Those who are particularly 
interested should look it up. I have settled 
in my own mind that it is a question of wool- 
en underwear or none at all. I think it has 
been proved conclusively that wool is the 
only material which prevents chilling after 
a wetting or when one in a profuse perspir- 
ation ceases to exercise for a while. Cotton 
or linen feel cold and wet &s soon as one 
ceases to perspire. The heat generated by 
exercise is reduced by the evaporation of 
perspiration. When exercise ceases the 
generation of heat is reduced, but the flow 
of perspiration continues for a little while, 
so that, where its rapid evaporation con- 
tinues the body becomes chilled, which in 
some causes intestinal diseases and in most 
people lowers the ability to resist disease. 
Cotton and linen, even when dry, rapidly 
conduct heat away from the body, and as 
they quickly become drenched with perspir- 
ation, this rapid evaporation proceeds un- 
checked. They are therefore positively dan- 
gerous for men liable to violent exertion, 
followed by sudden rest. Woo! on the other 
hand conducts heat badly and absorbs water 
freely. By absorbing the perspiration wool 
counteracts the evaporation that persists 
after exercise. Let your underclothes then 
be all wool. 

It is another matter, however, when we 
come to socks. It is desirable that socks be 
thick and soft. This feature is easiest found 
in those of heavy wool. Wool, however, on 
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The Old Hunting Knife. 


It lies on my table—an old hunting knife, 

Hand-wrought, and deep-scarred with the stress of a strife 
In the wilderness waged during years that are fled, 

When the van of an army those pioneers led 

Who first settled these valleys and delved in these hills 
Now teeming with life, and made noisy with mills. 

Once the pride of some stag was the handle of horn, 

So cunningly curved to the hand’s grasp, and worn 
Satin-smooth with the strength of a strong man’s hard 
This prong next the steel would prevent any slip 

In time of sore need when raised for the d 

When hunger gnawed fiercely, or pressed by 


From long use the blade is worn narrow and thin; 

On the handle end carved is the one letter, “N.” 

I would that I knew the tale of the life 

Hid in that one letter—was it one of strife? 

Was it wild and free as the far western hills 

Where he wandered, and hunted, and fished in their rills? 


But vainly a message I seek from the past, 
For his story is lost in the years fleeting fast. 
In some grave unmarked the pioneer sleeps 
While his knife on my desk his secret well keeps. 
MABEL C. BROWN. 
Ridge, Montana. 
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The Golden Rod. 


Golden liveried courier of Autumn, 

Who com’st when summer joys are fullest, 
What is the message thou hast to give? 
Thy yellow cohorts stand silent, 

With bending plumes and statliest grace. 
What means their glorious presence? 

See how you've frightened Summer! 

With shadowed face and backward glance, 
Silently, reproachful, she departs. 


Lo! with stormy breath and rustling stride 
And flaming torch, majestic Autumn comes, 
Announced by the golden rod! 


ELIZABETH MESEROLL REDFERN. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Palmer and Henry Oldys. 


The first date of the close season and the first date of the o 
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ridge’ in the South; grouse, includes Canada grouse, sharp- tailed heal pated 
grouse, (known as ‘partridge’ in the North and ‘pheasant’ in the South), and all other 
members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; intro- 
duced pheasant is restricted to the Old World pheasants; and goose includes ‘brant. 
ome Pe geographically and grouped acc ording to the Hallock Code.—Revised 
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to which the magazine is devoted always solicited. 
a month dvance of date of their publication. 
or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than 
e of issue » | ire attention. For example copy for 
ind by | nber 5th. 
EDITED BY J. A. MeGUIRE. 
ous commu! tior unless the real name and address of 
: not ne iri blication, but as an evidence of 


Where Shall We Draw the Line. 


yu ao think ‘abbi which is eruel; ete., ete.; but it 
wphsh an ar is all God’s will that these things should 
be done, else how would the animal life 
be sustained ? 
Personally, we-should like to see fhe 
killing of pigeons at the trap abolished. 
[t is no more cruel sport, however, than 
killing wild doves; and so the trap 
shooter argues, if we stop pigeon shoot- 
ing at the trap let us eut out dove shoot- 
ing in the fields. If that is done, why 
not go a step further and stop the shoot- 
ing of prairie chickens and ducks? But 
some of our sportsmen friends may say, 
prairie chickens and ducks are killed for 
food purposes, while pigeons are slaugh- 
red for the mere sport of seeing them 
|, dear sportsmen reader, it al! 
sounds very nice to hear you say that 
the dueks and the prairie chickens and 
geese are all killed for the meat on their 
bones—but away down in our hearts we 
all know better; we know that our mil- 
lionaire friends, for instance, who wield 
the shotgun on these birds would hardly 
spend so many Saturdays and Sundays 
away from their business shooting ducks 
Jk and and other feathered animals if there 
whieh we wasn’t something else to it besides the 
ly reflect desire to get fresh meat. 
‘al order of The question at issue is: What are we 
The going to do about it? Shall we stop the 
nes—which killing of all non-predatory animals 
atches and kills the just because a few sentimental beings 
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shed tears at their demise? Shall we as the lion’s nocturnal 
call in our guns, stop our recreation for food; as necessary as the 
trips, call off all hunts, and refrain from | iri 
even dropping a fly for a trogt simply 

pellets and bull 


I) 
} 
‘ 


because the ts cause 
pain and the barb in the throat of th: 
fish causes excrutiating agony, lasting 
sometimes for hours? Certainly not. 
God made these animals to be preyed 
upon, to be killed in reasonable 

bers in accordance with our dema 
upon them. Our trips for wild life a 
our appetite for wild meat are as natu- 


A Burning Appeal 
~) | A 


Our hats are off to the great 
growing order of Elks who at their 
nual convention in Philadelphi 
July 18th, proclaimed against th 
ing of elks’ tusks as an emblem 
order. Every sportsman’s heart 
warm to this grand organization 
hearing of such an act by its 
body. We are proud to say that 
been working for years towa! 
complishment of this end. ‘There 
hardly a lodge of this order west of the 
Mississippi but what has at some time 
another during the past ter 
ceived an appeal from Outdoor L 
asking it to pass a resolution con 
ing the practice, and dozens of these a) mplishment 
peals have been listened to. wit yf lodge minut 

But we believe the culminating act roaches 
at least the one which drew Preside we ardls 
Roosevelt’s attention to the case, as we! ational order to do 
as that of the national officers of t! what the individual 
order—was the passage, through the ef felt in their hearts. 
forts of Outgloor Life and Representa Let us all hope, now that the s 
tive Stephen N. Leek, of a memoria! b: * the sportsmen has been | 
the Wyoming Legislature at its last R ; 
session calling upon every lodge of El! 
in the United States to listen to th 
prayers of the western sportsmen it 
favor of elk preservation to the end 
that they would pass resolutions discour 
aging the wearing of these tusks b: t, t] 
their members. Mr. Leek deserves great fall so low that it woul 
eredit for his work in inducing the W) iter to waste the p 
oming Legislature to pass this memorial, ‘essary to kill one of t 


<# 
anyt! 
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THE .30 CAL. GOVERNMENT RIMLESS AS A SPORTING CARTRIDGE, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice from the 
columns of Outdoor Life that there is an 
increased interest being manifested in this 
cartridge for hunting purposes. As I have 
had quite an extended experience with it 
perhaps a recital of that part which bears 
on its sporting adaptability may be of in- 
terest to the readers of Outdoor Life. 

There are two rifles made to handle this 
cartridge at present, The U. S. Magazine 
rifle, cal. .30, model 1903, popularly known 
as the “New Springfield,” and the Win- 
chester repeating rifle, model 1895. The 
breech mechanism of these two rifles is 
very different, but they both have barrels of 
the same length (twenty-four inches) and 
approximately of the same weight and 
shape. The government rifle complete 
weighs 8.937 pounds and the Winchester 
with shotgun butt about 8.75 pounds. Strip- 
ping the government rifle of oiler and thong 
case and sling strap brings its weight be- 
low that of the Winchester. The principal 
differences, however, which I wish to call 
to the readers’ attention are these: 

The government rifle is bored .300 inches 
and rifled .004 minimum, .0045 maximum, 
making the groove diameter .308 to .309 
inches. The Winchester rifle is bored .300 
inches and rifled .005 inches deep and the 
groove diameter will vary between .310 and 
.311 inches. Moreover, by constantly ex- 
perimenting the government has now ob- 
tained a barrel steel which shows very su- 
perior resistance to erosion over that for- 
merly used and also over the nickel steel 
used by the Winchester company. 

It costs the government about $21 to 
manufacture a model 1903 rifle, while the 
Winchester rifle sells on the market for 


about the same price. Of course the Win- 
chester company have to sell their rifles, 
and a rifle made of the same superior ma- 
terials throughout that are used in the gov- 
ernment arm would not retail on the mar- 
ket for less than $40, a price which the 
public are hardly ready to pay as yet. 

My first experience with this cartridge 
dates back to October, 1903, when I was is- 
sued one of the experimental rifles for trial. 
This arm had a twist of one turn in eight 
inches and the ammunition had a velocity 
of: 2,300 foot seconds. At first this rifle 
shot very well, indeed, but gradually the ac- 
curacy fell off until after 800 rounds it 
could no longer be relied upon to keep all 
its shots on a 6x6 foot target at 600 yards. 
On examination the barrel was found fused 
for about four inches at the breech so that 


no rifling was visible. Towards the latter 
part of the test the jackets of many bullets 


burst in the barrel, occasioning, however, 
no other trouble than misses at the target. 
The experiments of the Ordinance Depart- 
ment were similiar to my own. These re- 
sulted nr: in an increase in the pitch of 
the rifling .. one turn in ten inches. (One 
turn in twelve inches was tried but gave 
very poor accuracy at long range.) Second, 
in an increase of .004 inches in the thick- 
ness of the cupro nickel jacket of the bul- 
let, and third, in the decrease of the velo- 
city of the cartridge from 2,300 to 2,160 foot 
seconds. Comparatively little of the 2,300 
f. s. ammunition has ever been issued by 
the government. The rifle now retains its 
accuracy for 1,000 yard shooting to about 
1,000 rounds, provided, as we will see below, 
that the metal fouling is frequently removed. 
The accuracy remains sufficient for mid- 
a 
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ranges or battle conditions for about 3,500 
rounds. After 5,000 rounds the barrel is 
completely worn out and no longer rotates 
the bullet. The breech mechanism stands 
every test, and is in fact superior to that 
of any other power in both design and ma- 
terial. 

Let us look for a minute at the Win- 
chester ammunition. The velocity of their 
cartridges until about eight months ago was 
2,300 foot seconds, when, following the gov- 
ernment lead, it was reduced to 2,160 feet 
per second. The Winchester soft nose bul- 
let is exactly the same as that used in their 
.80-40 cartridge, weighing 220 grains, hav- 
ing a copper jacket plated with tin and a 
diameter of .307 inches. The government 
bullet has a cupro nickel jacket and meas- 
ures .808 minimum, .3085 maximum. The 
copper jacket offers some advantages in a 
hunting bullet over the cupro nickel in that 
it is softer and hence less wearing on the 
barrel, also offering less resistance to ex- 
pansion on impact. The small size of the 


Winchester bullet, and the large size of the 
bore of their rifles are distinct disadvan- 
tages, allowing much gas cutting and not 


giving as correct a centering of the bullet 
in the rifling as does the tighter fit. Gas 
cutting is much more of a factor in the wear 
of a barre] than is the friction caused by 
the jacket material, I have never heard of 
the jacket of the Winchester bullet having 
been increased in thickness to stand the 
strain of the increased velocity and pres- 
sure. 


In the early spring of 1906 the 1908 rifle 
was issued to the entire regular army. The 
first target season’s use demonstrated two 
things. First, the accuracy of this rifie was 
superior at all ranges to any arm with which 
American riflemen were familiar. It seems 
that smokeless powder is more constant in 
its performance when under high pressures. 
Second, the rifle is extremely prone to 
metallic fouling, which, if not removed, de- 
creases the accuracy in proportion as the 
fouling accumulates. A word here now as 
to this metallic fouling. I believe that I 
was the first to call the attention of rifie- 
men to this excessive deposit of cupro- 
nickel in this rifle. I base this statement 
on articles written by me and published in 
“Shooting and Fishing” in May and August, 
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1906. When using ammunition of 2,160 foot 
seconds this metallic fouling starts from 
almost the first shot and gradually accumu- 
lates until after, I should say, about 200 
rounds, it begins to seriously affect the ac- 
curacy. Near the breech this fouling is of 
the character of an almost invisible wash 
er plating which has little effect other than 
to imprison the acid gases of the powder 
combustion where they cannot be reached 
by the cleaning solutions and thus hasten 
the pitting of the steel. Near the muzzle 
however, the cupro-nickel is deposited in 
small lumps, first on the rough places on 
top of the lands. These are plainly visible 
to the eye when looking in from the muz- 
zle. Gradually they lengthen and grow 
thicker until they extend down into the 
grooves. As I have said, after about 200 
rounds have been fired, these lumps have 
enlarged to such an extent that they de- 
stroy the accuracy of the piece. Of course 
you could hit a deer with it at 100 yards, 
but vou could no longer be sure of keeping 
all your shots in the eight-inch bullseye at 
200 yards, shooting from rest. This foul- 
ing seems to accumulate equally in slow or 
rapid fire and equally with ammunition of 
Government, Winchester or U. M. C. manu- 
facture all using cupro-nickel jacketed bul- 
lets. (All full jacketed bullets made by the 
Winchester and U. M. C. companies on gov- 
ernment contracts have cupro-nickel jackets 
and are the same size as the Government 
bullet.) As the copper jacket of the soft 
nose bullet is softer than cupro-nickel we 
would expect to have even more metal- 
fouling when it is used. 


Let me state here, however, that if this 
fouling be removed regularly every day 
from the rifle, by means of the ammonia 
solution, the formula for which I have al- 
ready published in Outdoor Life, there fs 
no decrease in the accuracy or trouble of 
any kind. If, however, this fouling is left 
in the barrel to accumulate until it seriously 
affects the accuracy and then removed, the 
barrel will be found to be pitted under the 
fouling by the acid gases. Thus when using 
the full power charges, to get the best ac- 
curacy from the arm and to maintain its 
accuracy the metallic fouling should be re- 
moved the evening of the day on which it 
has been deposited. I should say that if 
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this were done the rifle would maintain its 
accuracy fer hunting purposes, say to 400 
yards, for almost 3,000 rounds. The am- 
monia solution is a most efficient cleanser 
for the barrel, completely removing all pro- 
ducts of powder combustion as well as cu- 
pro-nickel. One precaution in its use should, 
however, be observed. While the solution 
itself has no action on the steel, yet in 
combination with air it will preduce heavy 
rust in half an hour. Therefore, clean the 
barrel thoroughly with water immediately 
after pouring out the ammonia, dry and oil. 
A rifle cleaned with this solution, then 
cleaned free from the solution, then dried 
and oiled, can be put away for years with 
no further attention. 

In order to evolve a high power charge 
which would not cause this excessive foul- 
ing I started a series of experiments which 
had in view the development of an accurate 
load of about 2,000 feet per second velocity. 
It was found at the start Laflin & 
Rand W. A. powder was not accurate in 
this shell in charges less than forty grains 
weight. Laflin & Rand Lightning powder 
was then tried in charges weighing thirty 
grains. The Peters soft point copper jack- 
eted 220-grain bullet was used because it 
was found to measure .309 inches, thus com- 
pletely off all Soft 


that 


shutting gas escape. 


—— 


One sighting shot and 10 con- 
secutive shots; 50 yds: 2 in 
bull; 30 grs. L. & R. Lightning 
powder and Peters’ soft point 
bullet. 


point bullets were used because I particu- 
larly desired a hunting load. This charge 
worked excellently and would shoot stead- 


ily into the twenty-inch bullseye at 600 
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yards. The data for this load is as follows: 
Frankford shells with muzzles resized so 
as to be .3085 inch inside, U. M. C. No. 9 
non-mercuric primers, 30 grains weight 


O 


0 yds.; 2 in bull: 


‘sa R Marksman 
and Ideal bullet, No. 
0% pt >. 

(41 grains black powder measure) Laflin 
& Rand Lignining powder. Peters soft 
nose 220-grain bullets held friction tight— 
not crimped. I herewith a group 
made with this fifty yards, fired 
without a The recoil was very 
small, no metallic fouling 
rounds. The velocity, how- 
measured by the chronograph 
showed a mean of only 1778 feet per second. 
I then increased the 
34 grains 
powder 


present 
load at 
prone 
slight, fouling 
visible in 250 
ever, 


rest. 


when 
powder charge to 
weight (46 grains black 
measure). The chronograph now 
1965 feet the accuracy and 
cleanliness were as good as with the 30 
grain charge. This load is practicaily the 
same as the .30-40. Owing to the almost en- 
tire absence of metal fouling, the extreme 
accuracy and small recoil I believe that this 
35 grain load and will prove the best 
for wilderness hunting. Removing metallic 
fouling on a hunting trip is almost out of 
the question, involving as it does the carry- 
ing of large quantities of liquid chemicals, 
etc. 

I then tried the Ideal bullet No. 308284 
cast of Ideal bullet metal and sized to 311 
inches. Twenty-five grains of Lightning 
powder was found to be the most accurate 
charge. I tried this load in a number of 
barrels measuring from .308 to .809 and in 
everyone of them it shot excellently. The 


showed and 


















accuracy was as good if not better than 
the service load at 300 yards. I got one 
group of ten shots in a 4% inch circle 
at that range from a barrel measuring .3082. 
At 500 yards while it did not seem to me to 
be quite as accurate as the service charge it 
yet averaged scores of 46 in 120 shots fired 
at that range. At 609 yards it did not per- 
form well owing, I think, to the short barrel, 
as this bullet in the 30-inch barrel of the 
Krag rifle will do fine work at this range. 
Ideal bullet No. 308241, 154 grains, sized 
to .311 and cast of half Ideal bullet metal 
and half pure lead, was next tried. The 
charge was 10 grains weight (24 grains black 
powder measure) of Laflin & Rand Marks- 
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the small game load with absolutely no 
change of sights. 
All the above experiments were made 


first of all with my own Model 1903 rifle, 
the barrel of which measures exactly .308, 
and were afterwards verified by testing in 
a number of other rifles of various bore. It 
is hardly safe to recommend a load to rifle- 
men which has been tried in only one rifle. 
A load which does excellently in one par- 
ticular rifle may not do even passably well 
in a majority of guns for the same car- 
tridge. My remarks as to the wearing qual- 
ities of these rifles is based partly on my 
own experience in shooting to the limit of 
their accuracy: four different 


barrels, and 























Perfect score at 800 yards U. S&S. 
and Govt. ammunition; velocity, 
Townsend Whelen., 


man powder and the U. M. C. No. 
9 primer. The accompanying group 
represents ten consecutive shots at 50 


yards with this load shot in the prone po- 
sition without rest. This group is very typi- 
cal of the shooting of this load. I got many 
groups practically the same as this one 
from five different rifles. There were no 
poor groups. One excellent feature about 
this load and the load of 34 grains of 
Lightning and the Peters soft point 
bullet is that they shoot at 50 yards with 
exactly the same sighting in the Model 1903 
rifle. This makes the combination an ex- 
cellent. all around one, the big game car- 
tridge being instantly interchangable with 










magazine rifle, model 1903, 
2,163 feet; 


shot by Lieut. 





from the data of the Ordinance De 
partment. I regret that I have not been 
able to test the Winchester rifle for wear 
From its size of bore and its barrel steel I 
should say that its accurate life with am- 
munition of 2160 foot seconds 
about seventy-five per cent. that of the Gov- 
ernment arm. Its life with the reduced 
charges would be practically the same, Its 
accuracy within hunting ranges is not quite 
as good as the results here given, but iz 
plenty good enough for a hunting arm. 

In summing up matters I should advise 
anyone choosing this calibre for a hunting 
arm to use the Winchester ammunition of 
2160 foot seconds for bear and moose only, 


partly 


would be 
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and to confine themselves almost entirely 
to the load of 34 grains Lightning and 
Peters bullets for big game and the 
load of Marksman powder and bullet No. 
308241 for small game and target practice. 
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From a military standpoint this rifle and 
cartridge are above criticism, being far su- 


perior to the arm of any other nation. 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


TIPS ON LOADING THE .25-.20 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Sid Olinger of 
San Jose, California, wants to know in your 
July number how to load .25-20 cartridges 
with smokeless powder. I have a_ .25-21 
that I have been loading for about two 
years. I set the Ideal powder measure to 
throw twenty-one grains of black powder 
and use Dupont Rifle No. 1. Being unable 
to get smokeless primers I prime with one 
grain of black powder at base of cartridge 
using No. 1% Winchester Black powder 
primers. I use the 67-grain hollow point 
bullet, U.M.C.make. It makes a killer on 
woodchucks. Have also loaded a few car- 
tridges with Laflin & Rand “Sharp- 
shooter” and the U. M. C. metal cased soft 


point . 86-grain bullet. I set the pow- 
der measure to throw 16 grains of 
black and prime with about 2 grains 
of black. This makes a fast traveler and 
very accurate but is hard on the rifling, I 
fear. “Peters Semi-Smokeless” is not a 
smokeless powder. 

With the .25-20 this load would have to 
be reduced considerably, especially if the 
gun is a repeater, carrying 17 grains of pow- 
der instead of 19 grains as loaded in the 
.25-20 single shot. Do not use soft lead bul- 
lets with “Sharpshooter” smokeless and 
don’t overload or you will have trouble, as 
it is a wicked powder when in a tight place. 

Westerville, O. .G. A. SCOTT. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF THE .20 AND .12 GAUGES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have recently 
bought and am now using, a very fine Prus- 
sian 20-gauge shotgun, and I desire in- 
formation as to the relative effectiveness 
of the 20 and 12 guages. 

I should like very much to have the ex- 
perience of some user of the 20 gauge 
gun upon the following points: First, 
is the 20 as effective as the 12 gauge at 
given ranges, using same loads relatively, 
reckoning the differences in their pattern, 


of course; second, does the 20 or 
12 gauge shoot the harder, relative and 
proportionate loads to each being used, of 
course? Third, is the range of the two the 
same as to effectiveness, loads and patterns 
considered? If not, which has the advan- 
tage; and what is the advantage? 

Now, I respectfully invite a discussion 
of the merit of the 20-gauge gun through 
the columns of Outdoor Life. 

H. B. DAVISS. 


“BE SURE YOU’RE RIGHT—THEN GO AHEAD.” 


We recently received a letter from one 
of our readers condemning an article adver- 
tised in the magazine. Having no immedi- 
ate means of ascertaining as to the correct- 
ness of his claim, and believing that a big 
injustice might be done the manufacturers 
of the article referred to we naturally de- 
clined to publish his letter. Believing that 
our sentiments in this respect should be 
known we take the liberty of publishing 
herewith our reply, as it may deter others 


from passing too hasty judgment on any of 
the various articles used by sportsmen: 
“Dear Sir—We have your favor of re 
cent date enclosing a communication in re- 
gard to a . We feel, 
in regard to the publication of this article, 
a great deal like the man who started the 
old saying that ‘it is better to allow a dozen 
guilty men to escape than to hang an inno- 
cent one. We would sooner see a dozen 
inferior articles go without reproach than 
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to condemn one article unjustly, The pub- 
lication of your letter might be the ruina- 
tion of this company’s business. If we knew 
for a certainty that you were right we might 
be induced to publish it; but we do not, and 
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haven’t the time nor the opportunity right 
now to devote to experimental tests. Be- 
sides, we have dozens of letters praising 
the article against one letter from you con- 
demning it.” 


OUR MILITARY ARMS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was demon- 
strated in the late war between Russia and 
Japan that there was still occasional use for 
the bayonet in up-to-date warfare, even since 
the advent of the high power military rifle. 
However, I think it is generally conceded 
that quite the larger percentage of future 
battles will be fought at the longer ranges; 
indeed at such long ranges as to tax to the 
extreme the accuracy and effectiveness of 
the best military arms. That being the case, 
it would seem to me that our national arm 
should be developed along the idea of a more 
accurate rifle for long range shooting than is 
the new .30 calibre Springfield. I believe the 
.30 calibre Government rimless to be a fine 
cartridge and will “reach out” all right; but 
how about its ability to score at the extreme 
long ranges (and it is the hits that do busi- 
ness) when shot from a 24-inch light weight 
barrel with open sights? It looks as if the 
Ordnance Board had designed the weapon 
for service tn both the infantry and cavalry 
and had not gotten a very practical gun for 
either. 

There are several very essential things 
in the making of a perfect barrel for accur- 
ate shooting at long range; without some of 
them accuracy is out of the question. The 
uniform diameter of bore throughout, with 
a bullet to fit petfectly to the bottom of the 
lands to prevent gas cutting. The correct 
pitch of rififng to insure the steady spinning 
of the bullet, head on, throughout its en- 
tire flight, and at the same time prevent the 
amount of metallic fouling, as in the case 
with the new Springfield. A nickel-steel 
barrel at least 28 inches long (30 inches is 
better, as it gives a greater distance between 
the sights, enables the “drawing of a bead,” 
and insures the perfect combustion of the 
powder charge); barrel to weigh at least 
twenty-five per cent. heavier than the Krag, 
and with a good deal more metal at the muz- 
zle. 


The present government rifies built this 
way would be too heavy and cumbersome, 
but I believe a modified form of the .45-70 
Springfield single shot could be developed 
that would come in the required weight that 
would stand up better under a long sus- 
tained fire than either the Krag or .30 cal- 
iber Springfield, and discount them for long 
distance accuracy. 

The butt plate of the present government 
rifles are not made to fit the shouider to 
shoot with; they are made to fit the armory 
floors. And that front sight—‘‘it’s fierce.” 
Rock the barrel of your rifle the fraction of 
a hair’s-breadth in shooting 1,200 or 1,400 
yirds, and you will get an “unaccountable.” 
The front sight is twice the height it should 
be. 

The difference in work cut out for infan- 
try and cavalry calls for an arm with differ- 
ent length of barrels, and should be a re- 
peater or magazine gun to be the most ef- 
fective cavalry arm. The extra weight in 


the frame of the .30 calibre Springfield and 
Krag placed in the extra length and weight 


of barrel in a modified form of the .45-70 
Springfield S. S. would be a change for the 
better, inasmuch as it would partially elim- 
inate the expansion and quick heating of the 
lighter barrel with the service load, and 
would lower the height of the front sight to 
somewhere near correct proportion. 

Another thing: How about an “even 
break” for our boys in a bayonet charge 
with the 24-inch Springfield, handicapped 
with the short gun and a “hat pin” for a 
bayonet? Everything else being equal, 
troops armed with the standard length gun 
and bayonet would win. It is within reason 
that the effectiveness of one military rifle 
may save our national pride from getting a 
severe jolt some of these days; indeed, even 
more than that may at some future time de- 
pend on it. 

The easy victory of Germany over France 
in 1870 is partially accounted for in the su- 
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. 
periority of the German army rifles over the 
French arm. The long barreled Deckard 
rifle in the hands of the “Over the Mountain 
Men” from Kentucky 
at King’s Mountain against mighty heavy 
odds. Again at New Orleans the same class 
of men with the same type of rifles annihi- 
lated the assaulting columns of the British 
troops, the flower of England’s army. The 
fighting conditions were reversed. The same 


pulverized Ferguson 


class of men with the same class arm fought 
both fights, and the effective rifle with the 
effective man behind it made good. 


LIFE 


The same cartridge for the infantry, cav- 
alry and marines should be used. It was 
folly for the Naval Board to select such a 
cartridge as the .236 while other branches 
of the service were using the .30 caliber 
The new .30 rimless will be “bad medicine” 
when they get the right kind of guns to han- 
dle it. 

I saw the statement three or four years 
ago that the Mexican government had 
adopted the single shot rifle for its infantry 
arm, and had placed an order for 45,000 of 
them, but have been unable to verify it. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. H. P. PETTIT. 


WOULD ADOPT CERTAIN BISLEY FEATURES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It has been my 
good fortune to know your magazine and, 
although through procrastination I am not 
yet a subscriber, I have never failed to get 
it each month. The articles that have ap- 
peared therein from time to time on rifles, 
revolvers, charges, etc., by Lieut. Whelen, 
Mr. Haines, Mr. Lowdermilk and others 
have been read with the utmost interest, 
and it has been my intention for a long time 
now, to join in the general chit-chat. 

Mr. Lowdermilk’s very and inter- 
esting article on and Trigger- 
pull,” in the January number has induced 
me to offer a suggestion as an addition-to 
the proposed Haines model, and that is to 
have it fitted with the smooth action of the 
Bisley model and thus make a very fine 
arm. Perhaps this has already been sug- 
gested. 


able 


“Triggers 


No one who has 
have failed to notice and appreciate its 
smooth and even action, accompanied by 
the positive sound and sensation of the sear 
in engaging the notches of the tumbler, 
when cocking the piece, a sound and action 
indicative of its true and 
struction and a nice adjustment of the 
parts. Personally, I prefer the Bisley on 
account of its action and trigger pull, quite 
as much as for its being a single action, 
and having a satisfactory grip, though I am 
aware it is by many considered faulty, yet 
it suits my hand exactly. Charged with 
30 grains King’s semi-smokeless powder 
(I use the .45 calibre), the shooting is pleas- 
ant, there is a little less smoke than with 


used the Bisley can 


substantial con- 


the black powder, and it is 


there 


infinitely 
does seem to be a 
sort of satisfaction in hitting the mark when 
encountering the full recoil and report of 
the regular charge of 38 grains black 
powder, but the subsequent cleaning is a 


cleaner; though 


task. 

As localities are now few in which one 
niay blaze away to his heart’s content with 
a howitzer without annoying his neighbor- 
hood, a charge of five grains Laflin & 
smokeless is very nice 
little less velocity than 
the regular charge and very little trouble 
in the cleaning. Possibly the Bisley ac- 
tion might be added to the proposed model. 
in some modified form, without infringe- 
ment, accompanied by a narrower and 
nearly straight trigger, and more space left 
between trigger and guard bow to permit 
the wearing of a glove of moderate thick- 
The Bisley trigger is wider than need 
Mr. Lowdermilk suggests, and be- 
ing a single action arm, there would seem 
to be no necessity for a broad, curved trig- 
ger, although, no doubt, the makers met 
for such when this model 


Rand’s “Bullseye” 


to use, giving but 


ness. 


be, a5 


with a demand 
was brought out. 

In all old gallery and dueling pistols we 
find a trigger that is nearly, or entirely 
straight, and the writer has a pair of very 
fine old French pistols whose triggers, nar- 
row and nearly straight, incline slightly 
baekward. The Colt S. A. Army Frontier 
model, has the type of trigger that I be- 
lieve is favored by most of the experts, Mr. 
Lowdermilk’s reasons for it fully explaining 
why. 














What he says in regard to a feeling of 
uneasiness in the position of the hand in 
holding the D. A. revolver is a point well 
taken and is susceptible of being enlarged 
upon to a nicety by someone possessing the 
gift of explaining it thoroughly, for I be- 
lieve it can be fully demonstrated. It is 
difficult to say just what causes it, for the 
arm in question is no doubt the result of 
exceeding care and thought on the part of 
both inventor and maker. I can only say 
that I have experienced the same feeling of 
uneasiness of holding and have attributed 
it to some personal error. Mr. Lowdermilk 
is the first one I have found who has men- 
tioned it, Many times have I tried to an- 
alyze this feeling of uneasiness, or, let us 
say, uncertainty or insecurity of hold, and 
after studying over it, testing one after an- 
other arms with various grips, D. A., S. A., 
single shot pistols, of several types, ancient 
and modern, and back again to the D. A., I 
have come to the conclusion that the feel- 
ing may be accounted for by there being, 
possibly, too much distance between the 
trigger and the back of the stock (for that 
particular curve of stock in some hands), 
when the trigger is in its forward or normal 
position. Consequently, as the stock is 
#rasped there is a slight shifting of the 
hand upwards, to secure a more comfortable 
hold by shortening this distance. This, of 
course, tends to raise the muzzle and the 
wrist must be slightly depressed in order 
to keep the muzzle in the line of sight. 

The pressure of the palm is then down- 
ward and forward instead of being more 
truly in the direction of fire, and the pull 
of the forefinger becomes a little upward 
instead of straight backward; its muscles 
by reason of the* depressed wrist, are con- 
strained, and its free and independent play 
at once defeated. Now, at the moment of 
firing, with trigger in its rearmost position, 
there seems to be what may be cailled~a 
culmination of the restraint of the hand, or 
a combination of the details above given, in 
concentrated form, as it were, which tends 
to centre the attention almost entirely on 
the trigger, hence the uneasy feeling refer- 
red to and the “trigger conscious” attitude 
mentioned by Mr. Lowdermilk. 

Of course, this attempted explanation, 
for the purpose of illustrating my meaning, 
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is an exaggeration of what actually seems 
to take place. The several features men- 
tioned would not be patent to the eye, but 
they nevertheless are felt to an extent that 
is sufficient to disconcert one and to sug- 
gest to the undersigned the probable cause 
of the uncertainty of holding, and it is sub- 
mitted merely in order to lead to a discus- 
sion and an investigation of the subject. 
This uncertainty of hold disappears entirely 
immediately the S.A. revolver is taken in 
the hand, and is also absent in most of the 
old dueling pistols, although many of them 
are made with awkward looking stocks that 
are longer and less curved than that of the 
D. A. revolver; nevertheless, they fit the 
hand in most cases and balance well be- 
cause of the normal relation between fore 
finger and trigger. 

There is of course no intention here to 
condemn the D. A. here are many who 
like it and fine scores have been repeatedly 
made with it, both in the service and out. 
Some prefer it, many do not. It is a mat- 
ter entirely of individual taste. Its very 
inception by its inventor, its manufacture 
by the makers, its adoption in the various 
branches of the service by the Government, 
all were solely with a view of having an ef- 
fective, offensive weapon to be used under 
general service conditions and, in the case 
of the government, as a purely military arm, 
having its strongest feature, that of quick 
fire, to fall back upon when at close quar- 
ters. or in a méleé, when deliberate and 
aimed shooting would be out of the ques- 
tion. At such times, in the hands of one 
who has acquired fair proficiency in its use, 
it undoubtedly would fulfill its mission. 

There are many, however, who believe 
the .38 calibre to be too small for military 
purposes, or in the case of the hunter, 
when attacked by a large wounded animal. 
Under either condition, I should prefer the 
.45 calibre. For deliberate shooting, how- 
ever, under normal conditions (or for snap 
shooting), the .38 Special is plenty heavy 
enough, and in the hands of an expert who 
can place his shots, might win the laurels 
with the .45, and I am not sure that an ex 
pert with the S, A. revolver would not hold 
his own against the D. A. in a quick deliv- 
ery of aimed shots. The intention is rather 
to suggest the feasibility of getting a fine 
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S. A. arm, combining all the best features, 
among which may be mentioned nickel-steel 
barrel and cylinder; Bisley action, good 
trigger, thumb-latch (for releasing swing- 
out), to push forward as in the S. & W. 
Military (because in pushing rather, than 
pulling back, the hand retains better con- 
trol of grip), raised steel bosses, to say noth- 
ing of perfect alignment and the closest 
kind of adjustment between cylinder and 
barrel consistent with freedom of revolution 
of the former. , 

The barrel of the S. & W. Military has 
a reinforcing ring (or swell) where it joins 
the frame, which adds much to the nice 
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appearance of the arm by filling in the angu- 
lar space. A good arrangement of sights 
should not be overlooked, in the proposed 
model. 


An ivory bead front (or better still, a 
gold bead), a rear sight that may be used 
as an open, or as an aperture sight (with 
large aperture) might be found often to be 
of much advantage against various back- 
grounds, for in spite of the expert who can 
largely disregard sights there are times 
when they are needed for fine shooting at 


a mark. WM. F. SPICER, 
Lieut, Col., U. 8. Marine Corps, (Retired.) 


THE NEW SAVAGE PISTOL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Savage auto- 
matic pistol is not yet on the market and 
will not be, as I understand it, for some 
time. This arm in .32 and .38 calibers (I 
have never seen the .45) presents some 
unique features. Its action is of the sliding 
barrel type, and the barrel is spirally locked 
to the breech-bolt at the moment of dis- 
charge. It is hammerless and has a spiral 
mainspring, intended to decrease the 
chances of misfire and retard crystallization. 
It is loaded by a detachable magazine in the 
butt. The repeating mechanism of the .38 
caliber model may be functioned by pressing 
the muzzle against something—the horn of 
one’s saddle, for instance, or the shooter’s 
leg—and allowing the retractor spring to 
carry it forward again. This feature is con- 
sidered a great advantage by the manufac- 
turers, as it obviates the necessity of using 


two hands in case of a hang-up. The great 
danger of this performance is, of course, ob- 
vious. The number of shots that the maga- 
zine will contain when the arm is finally put 
on the market, is uncertain. An attempt 
was made to use a magazine holding a large 
number of cartridges—fourteen, as I remem- 
ber it. Whether it will be thought advisa- 
ble to adopt this magazine to the finished 
arm, I am unable to say. The respective 
cartridges that these models use are the .38 
and .82 Automatic Colt. The .32 caliber will 
weigh several ounces less than than the .32 
Colt, and it is intended to be less expen- 
sive. Neither model has any advantage over 
the .38 Automatic Colt, and they are inferior 
to it in many respects. 


PASCAL DE ANGELIS. 
Utica. N. Y. 


A REAL CRANK TAKES THE FLOOR. 


Bditor Outdoor Life:—Your July number 
is just at hand here, and in it I note Mr. 
Charles Newton’s letter and your reply 
thereto with great pleasure. Mr. Newton 
strikes in me a responsive chord. 

I began my subscription to “The Rifle” along 
about ’85, as I remember, selecting it from 
among contemporaneous publications of a 
similar character because even at that early 
age (I was fifteen years old) the leavening 
which was later to convert me into a bred- 
in-the-bone “crank” was beginning to work. 


When, years later, the necessity, I presume, 
of appealing to a somewhat broader field 
than came logically within “The Rifle’s” 
province, brought about its untimely demise, 
I felt as rf I had lost a long-tried friend. 
The spirit of the old “Rifle,” however, was 
still alive, and, guided by the hand of (in 
all reverence) a master crank, continued to 
dominate the columns of its successor. I es- 
teem it about the highest among my few 
large privileges to have met Mr. A. C. Gould 
about a year before his death. I came out 
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of the West, quite unknown to him, simply 
penciling on my card the words, “A rifle 
crank,” and was received by him with that 
cordiality which must characterize us cranks 
the world over. He kept in a drawer of the 
desk at which he worked, a number of his 
cherished possessions, among them tne first 
Colt automatic pistol, with the factory No. 
1 on it. All of his arms, which he exhibited 
to me during the short half-hour which I 
was privileged to enjoy, were of the most 
modern description, but I could detect a note 
of regret in his references to earlier times, 
when a .45-70 Sharp and a Maynard were 
his favorites. 
Since the passing of “The Rifle” 

I have been in the habit of buying all of the 
sportsman’s journals as they come out, 
weekly or monthly, from the news stands. 
This course must of necessity, have resulted 
in a weeding-out process, with the result 
that my choice has about narrowed down to 
two, for which I anxiously await the begin- 
ning of every month. One of these is Out- 
door Life. This is perhaps the favorite, 


though I take the other one for particular 


purposes. Now, Mr. Editor, while Outdoor 
Life is probably the best according to my 
views, I would yet like to see it somewhat 
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better. When I get my copy each month 
what part of it do you guess I turn to first? 
Arms and Ammunition, most assuredly, for 
haven’t I confessed myself a crank, and even 
if I had not, would not this letter stamp me 
as one? There are others, many, very many 
of them; and do you know, I believe that a 
majority of your subscribers read this de- 
partment first. 

Mr. Editor, I believe I voice the senti- 
ments of the meeting of cranks when I ask 
you to broaden and widen, thicken and 
lengthen, and make more copious your de- 
partment which comes under this head. 
Now, if in addition to the above modest re- 
quest, you could by any chance get out this 
magazine weekly instead of monthly, or 
maybe even twice a week, you would still 
further please us cranks. 

Tacoma, Wash. W. B. KNOBLE. 


(We promise Mr. Knoble, as we have 
promised our other readers, that the high 
standard of our Arms and Ammunition de 
partment will be maintained; not only that, 
but it will be made better continuously 
from month to month. Much rests with our 
readers, and we hope to receive a continu- 
ance of their fealty and support.—Editor.) 


THE SPRINGFIELD PISTOL TEST. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is difficult for 
a Civilian to write intelligently on this sub- 
ject. But it is hopeless to expect any sort 
of expression of opinion—not inspired, that 
is, by the office of the chief of ordnance— 
from reliable military sources. I am told, 
on good navy authority, that should an army 
officer write an unfavorable criticism of any 
ordinance office performance for publica- 
tion, he would be fortunate if he escaped 
with merely a reprimand instead of a court- 
martial. Freedom of speech and of the 
press do not obtain in the service. This ex- 
plains why the men who are to use the new 
service pistols, who are most seriously con- 
cerned in their selection, whose lives are to 
depend on their efficiency, do not say what 
they think about the question in the public 
prints. 

Literally, their fate is “on the knees of 
the gods.” They are absolutely at the 


mercy of various crack-brained theorists or 
conscienceless grafters, as the case may be, 
who hold down chairs in certain offices in 
Washington. 

Some of these know, undoubtedly, but 
are unable to tell, just where the responsi- 
bility lies and on whom the blame belongs. 
But even to the uninitiated civilian nose, 
‘“there’s something rotten,” not “in the 
State of Denmark,” but in the War Depart- 
ment, and, unless I am very much mistaken, 
in the office of the Chief of Ordnance. 

In the absence of inside information one 
can only form his opinion from the facts. 
As to where the responsibility lies, the 
greater includes the less, and, in any event, 
“qui facit per alium, facit per se.” It seems 
to be up to General Crozier himself. 

To recapitulate the items which, in their 
aggregate, brand the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance with gross incompetence if noth- 
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ing worse, would oblige one to dig up much 
ancient history. The story of the Krag and 
the New Springfield is full of them. The 
incident of the attempted abolition of the 
gun-sling is comparatively fresh in the pub- 
lic memory, Bur the record of the move- 
ment now in progress to change the service 
pistol] stands out in startling relief. 
rank, so obvious that he 
read, 


It is so 
who runs may 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the present service 
power, as Mr. Gould 
when it was adopted. 


pistol lacks stopping 
it would 
The adoption of an- 
other weapon was urged merely to remedy 
this defect. Public opinion insisted that the 
new pistol should be of .45 calibre, and the 
Ordnance office was forced to yield to it— 
after a fashion. For they went to work and 
produced a bullet that was a masterpiece. 
No one could design a .45 calibre bullet of 
the weight that have less stopping 
power than the round-pointed, full metal 
patched affair that they evolved. It was so 
absurd that “Shooting and 
Fishing,” gasps, 
demned it. 


prophesied 


would 


éven poor old 


in one of its last con- 

But certain officers of the regular army 
were assigned to duty on an _ ordinance 
board to meet at the Springfield arsenal, 
test such revolvers and automatic pistols, 
adapted to this ammunition, as were sub- 
mitted to it, and recommend the adoption 
of one of them as a service arm. Now here 
is where the hitch comes in, for the mem- 
bers of that board were not honest, 
but possessed back-bones. The board finally 
met, tested ail the arms submitted. found 
that the revolvers passed the tests satisfac- 
torily, but that none of the automatics did, 
and refused to report recommending an au- 
tomatic. 

What was done? Were they 
to recommend the adoption of a 
Does not the track of the Ordnance officer’s 
cloven hoof become pretty evident? They 
were ordered to adjourn to give the man- 
ufacturers of the automatic pistols a chance 


a 


only 


permitted 
revolver? 


to doctor up their weapons some more in an 
endeavor to squeeze them through the tests 
when the board reconvened. 

The board did reconvene and test them 
again, And the board still had the courage 
to refuse to recommend an automatic. The 


full report of the test has not yet been pub- 
lished, and I have been unable to get any 
information from the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance. I quote what I have been able 
to learn on the subject of the board’s re- 
port from the May 23, 1907, number of 
“Arms Man,” which periodical— 
the shade of Mr. Gould is to be congratu- 
lated that it is no longer called “Shooting 
and Fishing’—seems to enjoy the unenvi- 
able distinction of being the complainant 
mouth-piece of the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, 

Arms and the Man, May 23, 1907. 


and the 


Page 


“The following information regarding the 
results of the recent tests of revolvers and 
automatic pistols by the Government board, 
has been given out by authority of General 
William Crozier, Chief of Ordnance: 

“The board convened by the adjutant 
general of the army for the test of revolvers 
and automatic pistols and recently in :es- 
sion at the Springfield armory has subunit- 
ted its report. The tests consisted uf ve- 
locity anu accuracy firings, endurance tesis, 
rust test and dust test, in addition to ex- 
amination of the arms and consideration of 
the numbers of parts, etc. 

“The automatic pistols submitted were 
the Colt, Luger, Savage, Kuoble Single Ac- 
tion, Kuoble Double Action, Bergmann and 
White-Merrill. 
submitt 


The double action revolvers 
1d were the Colt and Smith & Wes- 
The Webley-Fosbury Automatic re- 
volver was also tested. 


son. 


“All of the above weapons were calibre 
.45, firing ammunition having a muzzle ve- 
locity of approximately 800 feet per second 
and a weight of bullet of 230 grains. 

“The following embody the views of the 
board: 

“Specifications for-automatic pistols for 
mounted service: 

“1.—Calibre not less than .45. 

“2—The magazine to hold not less than 
six cartridges. 

“3.— Weight 
grains. 

“4,—Initial velocity not less than 800 feet 
per second. 


of bullet not less than 230 


“5.—Trigger pull, measured at center of 
contact with finger, not less than six pounds. 


“6.—A single and double mechanism 
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with as few parts as possible, capable of 
being readily dismounted and assembled, 
using as few tools as practicable. The num- 
ber of springs, screws and pins should be 
reduced to a minimum, especially in the case 
of flat springs. 

“7.—As compact mechanism as possible, 
and a shape adapted to carrying in a 
holster. 

“8.—Adapted for use as a short range 
weapon, not as a carbine. 

“9.—The breech to be closed and locked 
before the firing pin can reach the primer. 

“10.—An automatic safety, such that the 
arm may be carried cocked and with a car- 
tridge in the bore without danger, and be 
ready for the first shot without any other 
action than pulling the trigger. 

“11.—-Vertical in preference to side ejec- 
tion of cartridge case. 

“12.—Reasonable certainty of action in 
automatic loading and ejection. 

“13.—Comparatively easy action in eject- 
ing by hand in case of misfire or jam. 

“14.—Automatic indication that the arm 
is loaded. 

“15.—Automatic indication that the last 
cartridge has been fired from the gun. 

“16.—Good balance and a shape of grip 
adapted to the hand. 

“17.—A form of magazine catch that can 
easily be operated by the pistol hand and 
which allows the magazine to drop out. 

“The following features are desirable: 

“1.—No special tools for dismounting or 
assembling. 

“2— Such design and relation of parts 
that each may be readily replaced if re- 
quired. Parts riveted together or perman- 
ently joined are objectionable. 

“3.—Loading by bar magazine and not 
by clip. 

“4—An autdmatic indication of the num- 
ber of cartridges in the magazine, the 
mechanism to be so arranged as to prevent 
the entrance of dust, etc. 

“5.—A position of the center of gravity 
as near as practicable to the axis of the 
bore, 

“The following features are preferable: 

“1—A bolt securely locked to the barrel 
until the barrel left the bore. 

“2.—A bolt in one piece rather than one 
with a separate head. 


“3.—A loading mechanism which will 
permit the use of non-jacketed bullets. 

“The principle advantages of automatic 
pistols are: 

*1.—Reduced shock of recoil, increasing 
accuracy, and reducing tendency of flinch. 

“2.—Facility of recharging, especially in 
cold weather or when mounted. 

“3.—Greater number of rounds in maga- 
zine than is carried in any revolver cylinder. 

“4.—Great rapidity of fire. 

“5.—Trigger has but one function, that of 
releasing striker. 

“§.—Relatively short total length, in- 
creasing ease of carrying and drawing. 

“7.—Superior accuracy and ballistic qual- 
ities. 

“8.—Reduced chance of misfire. 

“9.—Favorable location of center of 
gravity. 

*10.—Desirable balance and grip. 

“11—Comparative ease of putting an 
arm into action after severe rusting. 

“The principal disadvantages of auto- 
matic pistols are: 

“1 —In case of misfire, the use of two 
hands is necessary to deliver the next shot. 

““2.—Undemonstrated reliability of func- 
tioning under service conditions. 

“3.—Ammunition in good condition and 
manufactured with special care is required. 

“4—Accuracy of construction and deli- 
cate adjustments of parts are required. 

“5.—Comparative unfamiliarity with the 
weapon on the part of those eligible for mil- 
itary service. 

“6.—Impractibility of firing 

iges for instruction and at maneuvers. 

“The principal advantages of double ac- 
tion revolvers are: 

“1—In case of misfire, but one hand is 
required to deliver the next shot. 

“2.—Demonstrated reliability in service. 

“3.—Practical certainty of firing contents 
of cylinder. 

“4—Ammunition of wide divergence in 
characteristics, including blanks, may be 
used. 


blank car- 


“5.—Widespread familiarity with revol- 
ver on the part of those eligible for mili- 
tary service. 

“6.—Ease of cleaning. 

“The principal disadvantages of double 
action revolvers are: 
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“].—Extreme shock of recoil with large 
calibres, impairing accuracy and tending to 
produce flinching. . 

“2.—Practical impossibility of reloading 
in combat, when mounted, in cold weather, 
or when wearing gloves. 

“3.—Difficulty of partial reloading. 

“4.—Double ‘function of trigger, causing 
derangement of aim. 

“5.—Relatively great total length, caus- 
ing difficulty in carrying and drawing. 

“6§6.—Inferior accuracy and ballistic qual- 
ities. 

“The board believes that the advantages 
of the automatic pistol] and the disadvan- 
tages of the double action revolver are such 
as to require the adoption of an automatic 
pistol if practical certainty of action is at- 
tained. None of the weapons tested were 
entirely satisfactory to the voard in this re- 
spect. Favorable mention is made of the 
Colt, the Savage and the Luger. 

“The recommendations of the board are 
as follows: 

“1.—That sufficient Colt double action 
revolvers, calibre .45, be issued to arm the 
troops in the Philippines as soon as possible. 


“2—That sufficient Colt Automatic pis- 
tols, calibre .45, to completely arm three 
troops of cavalry be obtained and issued for 
a service test of not less than one year. 


“3.—That sufficient Savage Automatic 
pistols, calibre .45, to completely arm three 
troops of cavalry be obtained and issued for 
a service test of not less than one year. 

“4.—That one troop of cavalry stationed 
at each of the posts to which the automatic 
pistols may be assigned be armed com- 
pletely with Colt Double Action revolvers, 
calibre .45, for a period of not less than one 
year. 

“5.—That the pistols and revolvers so 
issued be used to the exclusion of the pres- 
ent weapon which should be turned in. 

“6.—That the troop commanders to 
whose organizations the pistels and revol- 
vers referred to above may be issued be 
carefully chosen for their interest in the 
selection of a proper weapon. 

“7.—That these pistols and revolvers be 
used in all respects as are the present re- 
volvers in drills, target practice, maneuvers, 
etc., and that a complete and detailed record 
be reported of all misfires, malfunctions, 
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and jams, and of the repairs necessary to 
keep the arms in a serviceable condition. 

“8—That at the end of one year after 
date of issue complete and detailed reports 
be submitted by the respective and detailed 
commanders to the adjutant general. 

“The recommendation that three troops 
of cavalry in the United States be armed 
with Colt Automatic pistols, and _ three 
troops with Savage Automatic pistols, was 
approved; but it was decided not to pur- 
chase any revolvers at the present time, al- 
though both revolvers tested were found to 
be excellent weapons of their kind. It is 
expected that the use of automatic pistols 
in the service, for a year, will furnish such 
information as will enable those interested 
in furnishing this type of pistol to make 
such improvements as will meet the objec- 
tions which the board have found to the 
final adoption of any one of the models pre- 
sented. 

“Invitations to submit proposals for fur- 
nishing 200 pitsols of the Colt and 200 of 
the Savage type have been issued, but the 
Savage Arms Company has replied that it 
is not in a position to furnish this limited 
number of pistols of the calibre of .45 at 
the present time, 

“The board was of the opinion that the 
pistol finally adopted should be of the cal- 
ibre .45.” 

In the conceded absence of any other 
light on the subject, are not the following 
inferences warranted? It seems unques- 
tionable that tremendous pressure was put 
on the members of that board to make 
them recommend the adoption of an auto- 
matic. More or less pressure is always ex- 
erted on an ordnance board. New York 
state men will remember the great tension 
and excitement that prevailed at the State 
Ordnance Board rifle test in which the 
Winchester, Savage, Blake and several 
other arms were entered, during Governor 
Morton’s administration a dozen years ago. 
But a case of pressure so grossly and un- 
blushingly apparent as this would be hard 
to find. 

As to the source of the pressure, the 
evidence seems pretty clear. Whatever pres- 
sure, political, financial or otherwise the 
manufacturers of arms submitted believe 
that they can successfully apply, must, of 
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course, be taken for granted in any test of 
this nature, and does not concern us, al- 
though in this connection I cannot see why 
Colt Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany so very much prefer to have their au- 


tomatic adopted rather than their excellent 


revolver. But the pressure whose edges 
fairly stick out all through this test was 
not applied, directly, at least, by any man- 
ufacturer. 

Who is responsible for the adjournment 
and reconvention of that board? Who 
drafted the “views” of the board? For do 
they not look as though they were drawn 
up beforehand, that an attempt was made 
to force them down the board’s collective 
throat, and that eventually, with some 
changes and modifications—for this board. 
I repeat, was both intelligent and honest— 
they were adopted? Who, finally, most sig- 
nificantly and importantly, was so eager to 
adopt an automatic that the recommenda- 
tion to arm three troops of cavalry with 
Savage Automatic pistols was adopted, and 
two hundred of them ordered where it was 
a matter of common knowledge that Sav- 
age Arms Company, was unable to fill the 
order and would be for a long time, and 
at the same time “decided not to purchase 
any revolvers at the present time?” That 
tells the story! 

The troops in the Philippines must do 
the best they can with their .38 calibre 
toy pistols until some of the drawing-room 
ornaments at Washington get the pipes 
more thoroughly laid to replace “the gun 
that sometimes will not stop with the gun 
that sometimes will not shoot.” 

As for the views and decisions of this 
board, although one cannot agree with many 
of them, at least they meet the question 
fairly. It seems as though, through a de- 
sire not to antagonize, they had conceded 
more than they ought. But they did not 
recommend the adoption of an automatic 
and did recommend that .45 calibre revol- 
vers be issued to the troops in the Philip- 
pines, and, in the service tests that they 
recommended, they at least tried to give 
the revolver a fair show. It is not their 
fault that the good they tried to do has been 
undone. They have done their duty. 

In their comparison of the respective 
advantages of revolvers and automatics 


“for mounted service”—remember that it is 
“for mounted service’—they do not pre- 
tend that the automatic is anywhere nearly 
as reliable as the revolver, but advance the 
novel proposition that reliability is of minor 
importance. They rank “reasonable cer- 
tainty of action” twelfth in their specifica- 
tions. This makes it, of course, a question 
of tactics pure and simple. A charging 
troop of cavalry, shooting from the saddle, 
would probably throw a greater volume of 
fire from automatics than revolvers. A few 
jams in a troop would not materially lessen 
the effectiveness, though it would undoubt- 
edly be unpleasant for the men whose guns 
jammed. But the welfare of the individual 
in this case is sacrificed for the results ac- 
complished by the troop as a whole. It is 
a trifle cold-blooded, but it may be the way 
to play the game. As an offensive weapon 
for charging cavalry the automatic might 
have some advantage. 

But for individual work, dismounted, 
the revolver’s reliability makes it infinitely 
superior. For the use of our army, to a civ- 
ilian, at least, it would seem that there 
could be no excuse for adopting an auto- 
matic. In the first place, one gathers the 
impression that cavalry charges are out of 
date, and in the second, the pistol work in 
the Philippines seems to be chiefly, if not 
entirely, individual and defensive. 

In some matters, chiefly of opinion, the 
board seems to slip up badly. The seventh 
advantage claimed for the automatic, “su- 
perior accuracy and ballistic qualities,” has 
never been borne out. The eighth, “reduce. 
chance of misfire,” is frankly absurd. The 
ninth and tenth are matters of opinion, of 
course, but are rather amusing. Probably 
these were in the original draft as it came 
to the board and they left them on as they 
were, with mental reservations. They sound 
as though they came from the source of that 
round pointed, full metal patched bullet. 

The choice of a service pistol is a serious 
business. It is truly a matter of life and 
death. Any attempt by those in authority 


. to juggle with it, or, for any reason what- 


ever, to attempt to enforce the adoption of an 
inferior or inefficient weapon directly affects 
our national honor. It is infinitely more vi- 
ecious and more dangerous than the 
“nature-faking” that is just now being aired. 
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so thoroughly. It is fully as serious as the 
“embalmed beef” scandal, which threw the 
lime-light on the interior workings of the 
War Department during the Spanish war. 
It is not to be expected that mere civil- 
ian criticism will affect the ordnance officer. 
But it may do something better. There is a 
man whose training, character and position 
fit him beyond all others to cleanse the 
Augean stables of the War Department. A 
man with wide experience and thorough 
practical knowledge of pistols. A man who 
has punched cattle and hunted grizzlies— 
yes, and rustlers—in the great West. A cav- 


alry officer who is, thank heaven, not a West 
Pointer, but a Harvard man, and who com- 
manded the most deadly collection of gun ar- 
tists the world has ever seen. A far-seeing 
statesman who is at the same time a practi- 
cal politician and a radical reformer. A man 
who is above all things absolutely honest 
and absolutely fearless. Let us hope that he 
will stop camping on the trail of his fellow 
alumnus Dr. Long, in order to test the stop- 
ping power of the executive big stick on the 
office of the chief or ordnance, 
Utica, N. Y. P. DE ANGELIS. 


MORE ABOUT METALLIC FOULING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your readers may 
remember my article of a few months ago 
in which I stated that, in my opinion, the 
metallic fouling complained of in the new 
Springfield was probably due to the twisf, 
which I believed was too quick, and that a 
slower one (twelve inch instead of ten) 
would have been better. At that time the 


theory seemed reasonable and in many re- 
spects does yet, but from a couple of letters 
received from Lieutenant Whelen (who may 


be taken as ABSOLUTE authority on this 
or, in fact, any subject relating to fire-arms) 
the fact is clearly brought out that while a 
twelve-inch twist would be better for a 
purely sporting rifle nothing slower than ten 
would answer for the present .30 rimless 
when used for military purposes, which must 
be accurate in the extreme, and especially 
at long range. 

From his letters, from which I quote lib- 
erally, it is quite evident that the quick twist 
is not responsible for the fouling complained 
of and also that this fouling occurs in slow 
as well as in rapid fire. 

I quote from his second letter as follows: 
“You may quote me on the metal fouling 
subject as you see fit. I want to correct, 
however, one impression which I gave last 
spring. Metal fouling occurs as much in 
slow as in rapid fire. Two or three shots 
fired with a minute’s interval may leave a 
slight and plainly visible scale of cupro- 
nickel on some rough place on the lands. 
This in the model 1903 rifle. It is well to re- 
member, however, that this deposit is only 
fouling. It does not appreciably affect ac- 


curacy at first, although, like plain black 
powder caking, it certainly does in aggre- 
vated cases. Unlike other foulings, it can 
be removed only by the ammonia solution. 
The dangerous feature of this fouling is that 
it contains imprisoned in it and under it 
minute particles of acid in both gaseous and 
liquid form, The metal fouling prevents any 
cleaning agencies, alkaline oils, etc., from 
getting at this acid product. If, therefore, 
the metal fouling is not cleaned out every 
day or so, a pitted and ruined barrel results. 
The metal fouling found in a much used 
Krag is absolutely nothing compared to that 
in the Springfield.” 

The above evidently relates to the 
Springfield rifle and Frankford ammunition, 
for later the lieutenant states that he is not 
sure what results as to metal fouling the 
Winchester .30 Rimless with Win- 
chester ammunition would give as there is a 
difference not only in the diameters of the 
bores of the two rifles, but the rifling is also 
different, while the diameter of the Winches- 
ter and government bullets (as well as the 
metal of which the patches are composed) 
are different. The following is from the first 
letter: 

“Before entering into the subject at 
length, let me say that metal fouling pre- 
sents no difficulties while one has at hand 
ammonia solution for removing it: An ap- 
plication of this solution every evening en- 
tirely removes it and leaves the barrel in 
fine shape, entirely preventing all danger of 
pitting from the residue of the nitro powder. 

“IT am not entirely in accord with your 
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view that a slower twist will overcome it. 
If the quick twist caused it, then we might 
expect to find the bulk of the fouling on the 
driving surfaces(corner) of the grooves. Such 
is not the fact, however. This fouling oc- 
curs first upon the rough spots left by the 
boring tool upon the top of the lands. That 
is it occurs where the pressure upon the 
jacket is the greatest. Afterwards it con- 
tinues to enlarge these spots on the lands 
until they extend down into the grooves. 
This fouling takes place only near the muz- 
zle of the rifle and is in appearance like 
bright scales of quite appreciable thickness 
and with well defined edges. There is also a 
slight wash or coating near the breech 
which cannot be seen unless the bore is cut 
open. 

“T firmly believe that this fouling is 
caused by the great breech pressure. This 
pressure, through the upset of the bullet, is 
exerted between the bore and the sides of 
the bullet. Under this great pressure parts 
of the jacket are scraped off and adhere to 
the rough places on the lands. The lands 
cutting into the bullet cause the greater 
pressure in their neighborhood. With smoke- 
less powder the breech pressure rises gradu- 
ally and is at its height just before the bul- 
let Ieaves the barrel. Hence this fouling 
is worst near the muzzle where the greatest 
pressure on the bullet is. We say that metal 
fouling is due to high breech pressures or 
high velocities. They are one and the same 
thing although I prefer the former defini- 
tion as the cause for metal fouling. The 
pressure with the 1903 rifle and a velocity of 
2,163 feet is 44,000 pounds—very much 
greater than that of the .30-.40 cartridge. 

The velocity of the 1903 cartridge was at 
first 2,300 feet per second, but almost im- 
mediately this was decreased to 2,163 feet on 
account of excessive wear. The Winchester 
cOmpany have just reduced the velocity of 
their ammunition of similar make to 2,163 
feet. 

“In regard to the 12-inch twist, the ord- 
nance department experimented very fully 
with rifles of eight, ten and twelve inch 
twists. The eight-inch twist gave the best 
accuracy, but the wear was excessive. The 
twelve-inch twist gave a greatly increased 
life to the barrel, but the accuracy at 1,000 
yards and over was not satisfactory. You 
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understand, of course, that a military rifle 
has to be accurate at extreme range. The 
Japs used small arms fire with great effect 
at 2,000 yards. I should hate to come under 
fire of our troops with the rifle 
at 1,500 yards. 

“In a purely sporting rifle caliber .30 rim- 
less the ten-inch twist is excessive, a twelve- 
inch would be far superior.” 

After mentioning several loads 


present 


that he 


had developed for various purposes in his 
Springfield, all of which gave extremely sat- 
results, Lieutenant Whelen 


isfactory 
tinues: 


con- 


“It is, of course, impossible for a civilian 
to get a mode! 1903 rifle, and I am 
say that the with the cham- 
bered for the 1903 rimless is not satisfactory 
for expert use because this barrel is ordi- 
narily bored .310 inches instead of .308. The 
——— Company are in this respect laboring 
under the fallacies which existed in the ord- 
nance department ten years ago. They claim 
that the cutting of the lands into a bullet 
measuring .30825 so displaces it 
actly fills a .310 barrel. 
theory, but in practice it has been 
conclusively by the ordnance department as 
well as by such men as Dr. Hudson, 
tenant Casey, Mr. Barlow and Mr. Kephart, 
that in order to prevent gas 
metal jacket bullet must be a trifle larger 
than the bore of the barrel. The ordnance 
department bore their barrels .308 
and make their bullets .3085 and the expert 
shots of the East go still further and use 
.809 bullets in .808 barrels. I wish we could 
bring the Company to see the 
of their thinking (for it is an error) for their 
product otherwise is almost faultless. 
ever, if a civilian has a particular fancy for 
this combination of mine I feel sure that 
on special order he can.obtain from the Win- 
chester Company a .30 Rimless rifle 
bored to measure .308. Last fall the Win- 
chester Company made a .30-40 single shot 
rifle for me of this diameter and it 
proved a most reliable and accurate 
even at 1,000 yards. 

“IT had almost forgotten to speak of the 
jacket material which you mentioned in your 
article. Shall we use cupro-nickel or cop- 
per? These are the only satisfactory metals 
so far found for jackets. Steel jackets have 
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been tried by the government but were im- 
mediately discarded because they gave en- 
tirely too much wear. Cupro nickel was 
adopted by the ordnance department because 
they found that a velocity of 2,000 or more 
feet in a ten-inch twist caused a great num- 
ber of copper jackets to burst in the barrel. 
This very rarely occurs in bullets jacketed 
with cupro-nickel. One of the great faults 
with the .236 was the great number of burst 
jackets. Copper was used in that rifle be- 
cause of the great wear. Another fault of the 
copper jacket which causes the ordnance de- 
partment to reject it is its great liability to 
corrosion, especially under service condi- 
tions in the tropics. A few days in the field 
belt wears the nickel plating off. Copper 
does excellently in slow twists and lower ve- 
locities up to twelve-inch and 2,000 feet, and 
in such arms is more satisfactory than cu- 
pro-nickel because it is softer and less wear- 
ing. With the same velocity I believe that 
copper causes more metal fouling than the 
other metal just on account of this softness. 
If I had a good, very smoothly cut barrel of 
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say .33 W. C. F., I should prefer the copper 
high velocities in the .30 caliber with a ten- 
inch twist.” 

I feel very greatful to Lieutenant Whelen 
for having considered this matter so thor- 
oughly and wish it were possible to quote 
more of his exceptionally interesting letter. 
From what he has written regarding the 
arms and cartridges mentioned I feel SURE 
that his is the true explanation regarding the 
cause of the metal fouling complained of, 
but since reading in July Outdoor Life the 
article, “Against Rapid Twist in Rifle Bar- 
rels,” it would seem that if a bullet of differ- 
ent shape such as is mentioned as having 
been used by Dr. Hudson and Mr. L. N. 
Walker, were adopted by the government 
that a slower twist could be used and ac- 
curacy maintained at long range, and while 
the metal fouling might not be less, the life 
of the barrel would certainly be lengthened 
and if this was the only advantage to be 
gained it would seem to be of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the change. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Pascal De Angelis’ 
article in the July number where he speaks 
of the ability for quick work of the old 
45s as compared with that of the Mauser 
Automatic pistol reminds me of an incident 
that happened to an acquaintance in Mal- 
vern, Arkansas, a number of years ago and 
with no less a person than the famous Jesse 
James. 

In 1887 while I was living at Malvern 
the following was told me by the man who 
had the experience and witnessed the feat 
a few years before. This gentlemen’s busi- 
ness took him all over the country district, 
traveling on horseback most of the time. 
One Saturday he stopped out in the woods 
with a party with whom he was well ac- 
quainted and during a conversation over 
some of the recent exploits of the James 
and Younger boys expressed the desire 
to see Jesse James. After a moment’s 
pause the backwoodsman told him that he 
was expecting the James boys that night 
or the next day. 

Sure enough, the next morning when he 


got up they were there and he was intro- 
duced to them, Sunday afternoon they 
went out in the woods for a short walk and 
he said to the famous bandit, Jesse, “I’ve 
heard so much about your wonderful skill 
with the pistol that I'd like to see you 
shoot!” “Quick as lightning he turned 
and gave me a look,” said my informant, 
“that paralyzed me, his hand on his gun. 
(They were dodging officers at that time.) 
After a few moments he seemed satisfied 
that I was all right and we walked on. We 
had gone but a short distance when we 
jumped a small squirrel and as he whisked 
up a tree Jesse whipped out his six-shooter, 
firing on the draw, and killed it.” 

About how much of a show would a man 
have stood who was Jesse James’ equal in 
all other respects but handicapped with any 
automatic pistol as now built? As Mr. De 
Angelis says, “Just about the show of a 
snow ball in the Inferno.” The other fel- 
low would be simply outclassed by his kind 
of a gun. I wonder how many automatic 
pistols will be found among the western 
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sheep herders and cattlemen who have had 
considerable. use for a practical and reli- 
able short gun the last few years. 

I believe it to be simply impossible with 
any amount of practice with any automatic 
pistol as they are now made for the gen- 
eral run of our best snap shots with the 
pistol to duplicate their favorite stunts with 
the gun with no trigger, but which has the 
right kind of a hammer and grip. As far 
as a practical cavalry arm ‘s concerned the 
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automatic pistol, in comparison to a_ six 
shooter built on the lines of the Haines 
Model with a 7%-inch barrel to use either 
the .38 special or .45-caliber Colt cartridge, 
would be thoroughly outclassed, although 
the automatic may develop the greater ve- 
locity and bury its nickel-patched bullet the 
deeper. The fact that one man fires 
shots from an automatic and kills twenty 
two water snakes signifies nothing much 
H. P. PETTIT 
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MORE ABOUT THE KENTUCKY RIFLE. 


Editor Qutdoor Life:—In the July num- 
ber’ of Outdoor Life George Hamilton in- 
quires about the bullet and powder charge 
of the old Kentucky rifie. To the best of 
my understanding, and in my boyhood days 
I saw many of these weapons, the bullet 
was round, slightly smaller than the bore 
of the rifle, was “patched” by placing a 
small piece of thin cloth well lubricated 
with tallow upon the muzzle of the weapon 
after the powder charge had been measured 
in a buckhorn charger holding the right 
amount and usually hanging by a_ small 
cord to the powder horn slung under the 
arm by a thong over the opposite shoulder. 
These patches were usually carried in an 
ornamental box with a spring lid let into the 
buttstock of the rifle. The bullet was placed 
on the patch, the weapon standing upright, 
and quickly driven by a hickory ramrod 
upon the powder. This loading when done 
by an expert was far more rapid than one 
would suppose who has not seen the opera- 
ticn performed. 

If Mr. Hamilton wishes to know the num- 
ber of grains of powder and lead let him 
take a bhucksbot or any small round bullet 
and weigh it. This will give the number of 
grains of lead. Take the same bullet, lay 
it in the palm of his hand and pour a smal! 
stream of fine black rifle powder over the 
ball until it is covered and he has the pow- 
der charge. Weight it and he has the pro- 
portions. This rule did not always hold 
good, however, as with very clean, strong 
powder there was a tendency to overshoot 
at short range. We knew nothing of weight 
of powder charge or calibres in those days. 
A rifle would run “80 or 90 or 120 or 60 balls 


to the pound,” meaning that a certain 
number of bullets weighed one pound. Shot 
guns are gauged in this manner ver. while 
rifles are measured by one-hundredths of an 
inch, as we all know. If my memory serves 
me correctly, a No. 1 buckshot would about 
fit an “80 to the pound rifle.” 

The deadly accuracy of these old time 
rifles was fully equal to any modern arm. 
They were long, heavy and usually fitted 
with a “hair” or “set” trigger and the aver- 
age hunter could shoot better with them 
than the same man can with the modern 
rifle with its short barrel and heavy trigger 
pull. Of ¢uurse the range was limited and 
the penetration and shocking power was not 
great. The nervy old timer who went up 
against a big bear with one of these rifles 
was a hero of the highest type of courage 
and many of them left their bones on the 
black foothills of the mountains as the pen- 
alty of their daring. Many of these men 
were loth to exchange the time tried “gain 
twist” or “hammered barrel’ for the mod 
ern arm. I heard somewhere an amusing 
story of one of these old fellows who was 
listening to the account given by an en- 
thusiastic young fellow of the method of 
cartridge loading in an eastern factory. 
“Say, son” remarked the old man with a 
grin, “that thar settles it wi’ me—no durned 
Yankee factory gal is a gwine to load my 
rifle!” 

Over thirty years ago in a wild and re 
mote section of the Rockies I ran across an 
old trapper, a native of the mountain dis- 
trict of Tennessee, who not only used an 
old style rifle but a flint lock at that and 


he cursed roundly about’ the 
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degenerate 
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quality of the flints sold then as compared 
with the days of his youth. This rifle 
weighed, I should judge, at least fifteen 
pounds and was about sixteen to the pound 
(an ounce ball) and was rifled with the 
deadly “gain twist” of the old time gun- 
maker, i. e., the turn of the rifling became 
greater as it neared the muzzle of the piece. 
This was said to give the rifle greater tear- 
ing power. 

Many of these old time pieces were 
highly ornamented. One of the finest I ever 
saw I took from the death grasp of one of 
the worst Indians I ever knew, who had 
turued from the error of his way and be- 
come a “good injun” through the mission- 
ary work of an old time “Sharps Reliable.” 
This beautiful weapon had a fine Damascus 
barrel inlaid at the breech with gold, had 
an Italian walnut stock and was inlaid with 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—Please allow me 
to respond to Mr. De Angelis’ request for 
my reasons (real or imaginary) for believ- 
ing that a revolver handles a bullet better 
when throated than it otherwise would. 
Also, to assure him that I consider his re- 
marks in order and that nobody- has cause 
to fear any unjust criticismi from so fair- 
minded and logical a gentleman as he is. 
If the rifling is flush to the back end of 
the barrel the bullet begins to rotate while 
a large portion of it is yet in the cylinder, 
which is locked from its under side, as all 
of them are as now made and of course piv- 
oted in the center, and the rotating im- 
parts a shock or jolt to the cylinder every 
time the arm is fired. If the cylinder latch 
was on top possibly it would wear loose as 
soon as it now does, but the jolt would re- 
main just the same. But if the barrel is 
throated to a smooth-bore, for sufficient 
length, so the bullet can clear the cylinder 
before it takes of rifling, no such shock to 
the fastening of the cylinder could occur. 
And I deem it much better to have the face 
of the lands slant down to the throat, than 
as they are now made; but the need for 
such I don’t deem of so great account as 
that the bullet shall pass straight out of 
the cylinder, and if the bullet is .002 larger 
than the finished bore of the barrel, and the 
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several dollars’ worth of solid silver, stars, 
crescents, etc., as well as a very ornamental 
patch box. The shooting qualities that it 
once possessed had been ruined as far as 
any accuracy was concerned by the usual 
lack of care given it by the Indian. I pre- 
sume the former owner had met his death 
at the hands of this human brute. On one 
of the silver plates (still in my possession) 
was engraved the intials J. A. Q. I have 
often wondered who he was but never ob- 
tained any trace of him. If this comes to 
the eye of any one who lost a friend or 
relative in the west thirty odd years ago 
having those initials they can know what 
became of him, and by addressing me at 
Spokane, Washington, they can have the 
particulars of the death of his slayer if they 
wish. J. A. NASH. 


COMMENTS. 


‘throat is that much cone-shaped, with the 


face of the lands leveled for about three- 
eighths of an inch, there will be much less 
shock to the frame of the arm than occurs 
with a bullet that is several thousandths 
too small, and is fired with a powerful 
charge of black powder, which upsets the 
bullet with a slam. From experience that 
I have had in the last fifty years with arms 
and ammunition, and the knowledge that | 
thus have acquired, and from the feats that 
I have accomplished with reformed arms, 
and my special loading (which differs from 
all others), for I have accomplished what 
baffled all others, I think I have well earned 
a right to be classed as the greatest expert 
on arms and ammunition on earth. I am 
not saying this in any spirit of boasting, but 
because I have accomplished with arms 
and ammunition what all the arms and am- 
munition experts of all nations have stum- 
bled and fell down over. 


Please allow me to thank Mr. J. C. Ander- 
son of Sacramento, California, for his kind 
remarks in connection with my name in his 
article that appeared in the July issue of 
your publication. It is nothing but the “un- 
varnished truth” to remark that his advice 
is worth anybody’s while to pay attention 
to if they wish to get out of that “know- 


nothing rut” and remain out. 
10 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE 


Please allow me to further refer to Mr. 
W. E. Sullivan’s inquiry if an asbestos wad 
wouldn’t do just as well as copper to pro- 
tect cast bullets from fusion at the base. 
Several years ago I used a thin asbestos 
(1-16-inch in thickness) wad pasted on the 
base of bullets that I used in a .303 Savage 
rifle (the composition of those bullets were 
one part tin to nine of lead), and a more 
powerful charge of smokeless powder than 
the factory load. I found them a complete 
protection. In preparing the wads, I first 
pasted some very thin cardboard (thickness, 
.02-inch) on the asbestos and then cut the 
wads with a .32 calibre wad cutter (cutting 
from the asbestos side, as thus a smoother 
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wad can be cut) and pasted them on the bul- 
lets, with the cardboard side out. This is 
to prevent the asbestos from being scored 
by the swirl of the powder-gas escaping from 
a bottle-neck shell. My having thus pre- 
vented fusion of the base of cast-bullefs 
when used with a powerful charge of high- 
power powder, was described in my article 
in the July issue of Outdoor Life in 1905, 
under the title “Keep bullets from fusing,” 
on page 609. A cast bullet thus protected 
leaves no metallic fouling in the rifle, which 
all “cupro” or nickel or copper “contrap 
tions” do, notwithstanding any claims to the 
contrary. W. A. LINKLETTER 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


SOME QUERIES ANSWEREP 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I beg to ask a 
question about a new form of bullet. It was 
invented by an Italian, Signor Cei Rigotti. 
The projectile terminates at its front end 
in a screw-shaped projection. The purpose 
is to give it a more continuous revolution 
during its flight. The inventor claims that 
the effect gives the ball a much longer range 
and a flatter trajectory, with the same orig- 
inal velocity as that of the ordinary ball. 

The invention was not accepted in Italy 
for some reasons and the German authorities 
have made several successful experiments 
with it. I have never seen this bullet and, 
in fact, have only read a very little about 
it, and I would like to ask if any of my fel- 
low readers of Outdoor Life have seen such 
a bullet or read about it and what do you 
think of it for a hunting bullet? 

From what I have read of it I can hardly 
believe that it will ever be taken up by 
sportsmen unless it is used for target work 
only. 2 

Regarding the proposed “Haines Mode!” 
six-shooter I would like to know if there 
is any danger of it being dropped from no- 
tice. I do not understand why the Colt or 
Smith & Wesson people hesitate in making 
such a gun. Of course we know that it 
would cost a large amount to manufacture 
it at first, but such a good gun would soon 
put itself on a paying basis or I am badly 
mistaken. I have used the S. & W. .38 cal- 
iber Special ever since it has been on the 


market and do not know of a better double 
action revolver made; but any one that 
uses a six-shooter much will say that a sin- 
gle action gun is the best, and I find that 
so far there is nothing that will come up 
with the old Colt Frontier single action and 
I use the .32-20, although I believe that I 
would get better results if I did my own 
re-loading instead of using factory loaded 
eartridges altogether. 


Saratoga, Wyo. W. F. HAYNES 





We referred the above letter to Ashley 
A. Haines, who replied as follows: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Having never be- 
fore heard of the bullet mentioned by your 
correspondent I can give no information re 
garding it. If any of Outdoor Life’s readers 
can it would certainly prove of interest 
Regarding the second question will say 
that I think there is little danger of the 
proposed single action revolver movement 
ending for some time yet, notwithstanding 
the fact that a correspondent some time ago 
speaks of same as having been “called off.’ 
I presume this writer received this impres 
sion from the editor’s note of a few months 
ago concerning articles on this subject of 
controversial nature only. Unless I am great- 
ly mistaken there was no intention on the 
editor’s part of calling this matter closed, 
nor, in fact, any thing relating to fire-arms 
that was likely to prove of interest to his 
readers. 
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This writer that I have in mind seemed 
doubtful as to whether three hundred of 
the proposed new revolvers could be sold. I 
hold a letter from a well known northwest- 
ern dealer who says he would be glad to 
place an order for one hundred of these 
revolvers. This is from one dealer only. 
Are there not others who would do as well? 
Certainly. What would shooters have 
thought at hearing a statement like the 
above regarding the Single Action Colt 
when first ready for the market? They 
would have thought that the speaker had 
been grazing where loco grew unusually 
rank. The Single Action Colt has been and 
is still eagerly sought, but I believe the 
new gun would outsell it ten to one. An 
other correspondent wants this new gun to 
be “perfect in every respect,” and then 
makes several suggestions as to changes 
that would, in his opinion, be for the better. 
As the mechanism of the old Colt has prov- 
en absolutely reliable for some fifty years 
or so it would seem that it could be safely 
used in the new gun. 
on the old gun expired years ago there 
would be no infringement if used in the 
new. If the S. & W. people made the gun 
they could use the Colt action, and their 
front The Colt 


As all the patents 


cylinder locking device. 
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company could not use the S. & W. cylinder 
lock, but in case they should decide to pro- 
duce an arm along the lines suggested I 
would be pleased to inform them of a front 
and rear lock that could be used which 
would be much simpler and stronger. As 
to any concern other than the Colt’s or 8S. & 
W. people making this arm would say that 
it would undoubtedly prove satisfactory to 
all parties concerned if it should be made 
by a company of good repute for making 
first-class firearms; but I believe I voice 
the sentiments of nearly all the advocates 
of the proposed weapon when I say that we 
don’t want it made by any manufacturer of 
cheap arms. We want the best—at least, 
that’s my belief—or nothing. 

Just another word regarding this mat- 
ter. I recently received a letter from an 
ex-sales manager of one of the largest and 
best known arms manufactures in the 
United States stating that he had “been 
greatly interested in this proposed revol- 
ver” and requesting an “accurate descrip- 
tion of same in every detail” as he was 
“looking forward to having some company 
build a pistol on these lines,” etc., etc. This 
shows that there are some who will have 
one of these guns regardless of cost. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


NEW TUNA CLUB PRIZE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Tuna Club held at Av- 
alon July 5th, it was decided to give a red 
Tuna Club button to those taking a tuna of 
not less than fifty pounds weight on a rod, 
the tip of which must not be less than five 
feet in length nor weight more than six 
The tip is that part from reel seat 
to end of rod. There is no restriction as to 
length, weight or size of the butt. Buttons 


ounces. 


will be issued only to active and associate 
members: 


when won by the latter, it car- 


ries active membership. Under this provis- 
ion, the following have been awarded red 
buttons: Thos. McD. Potter, Gilmour 
Sharp. L. P. Streeter. The new buttons are 
similar to the club’s famous blue button, the 
world’s greatest angling insignia, for tak- 
ing a 100 pound tuna on 16 ounce rod, but is 
considered almost as difficult to win be- 
cause of the light tackle rule. 
F. L. HARDING, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


















































Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





PREPARE FOR THE SPORT. 


As the. hunting season is near at hand 
sportsmen should make the necessary prep- 
arations in order to have everything in read- 
iuess when the long-looked for glorious time 
shall have arrived. 

There is, as a rule, much thought given 
to planning trips to especially favorable lo- 
calities; the gun is taken from its long sleep 
in the leather case, critically inspected, re- 
oiled and again laid away; the held-over 
shell supply sorted over and a memoranda 
made of missing sorts to be used during the 
first outing; tents, camera, and the usual 
paraphernalia inspected and bundled up 
carefully—ah, but one thing of very great 
imporfance may be overlooked, the DOG 
who is to be taken on that first trip. 

From lack of work and due exercise good 
“Sport” has become fat and soft. He needs 
weeks of preparation before actually fit for 
several days’ or a week’s hunt. The most im- 
portant part is getting the feet hardened, 
lest a few hours’ action renders them sore 
and bleeding which puts an end to his ser- 
vice for several days till healed and will 
even then be tender. A run of short dura- 
tion at first should be given each day and 
this increased to several hours per day up to 
time when wanted for use in the field. 
Should the pads become cracked then apply 
vaseline twice a day while keeping up the 
exercise. Setters have a growth of hair 
between the toes, this gets filled with mud, 
dries and forms hard lumps and causes sore- 
ness, hence after each run the feet should be 
thoroughly cleaned by being immersed 
in water and brushed out. 

Those having puppies who are to be initi- 
ated on game this season should have them 
well through the course of yard training so 


as to be obedient when taken afield instead 
of running riot when scenting game. Taking 
young dogs afield in company with old re- 
liable ones is well enough so far as getting 
the youngster started and enthusiastic in 
searching for game birds but it will be found 
very annoying to the old dog in case Mr. 
New breaks in on his points and gives chase 
—like as not the former steady dog will in- 
sist on doing likewise from jealousy. If 
properly along in yard training the young- 
ster should be taken out alone and be 
thrown on its own resources, having faults 
corrected at the start and thus made service- 
able in practical manner to the gun. 


V. K., Wetsport, Ind.—I have an English 
setter pup, nine months old, and would like 
to be informed as to about what age I am 
to expect her to come in heat the first time 
and how then to proceed as to breeding to 
dog which I have selected. 


Answer—As a rule the bitch comes in 
heat the first time at just one year old and 
every six months thereafter. It is for this 
reason that experienced sportsmen procure 
puppies for future work that have been 
whelped at a time which brings them out of 
the hunting season when coming in season 
twice a year. Breeding at first heat is unde- 
sirable if the further growth and constitu 
tional development is to be considered. The 
second period is the proper ttme—will tlien 
be eighteen months old and nearly fue 
grown. 





M. J. H., Macon, Ga.—I have a pointer 
pup, eight months old, which seems of very 
nervous disposition and is scared of every- 
thing in the world except the report of 
pistol, shies a little but will not run off. He 
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also fears the noise of trains that pass by 
the place daily. Do you think he will be gun- 
shy? He is perfectly green, right from the 
breeding kennels and has not been handled 
at all. I want to get him in shape for the 
hunting this fall, but fear there is trouble 
ahead because of this great shyness 


Answer—The first to be done with so shy 
a pup is to enhance courage and loss of fear 
by making a companion of dog and taking 
out to near passing trains on leash to pre- 
vent running away. At first but approach to 
some distance and apparently pay no atten- 
tion to dog but be sure he does not escape. 
After a few repetitions he will have learned 
that no harm comes from the rumble and 
noise and not then mind it. No time should 
be lost in putting the pup through the course 
of yard training if to be worked on game 
this coming season. By following the course 
as laid down in The Amateur Trainer fear 
of noises and timidity will vanish. Pups 
procured from breeding kennels where noth- 
ing had been seen or heard than the usual 
commotion about such places, usually give 
lots of trouble till accustomed to sights and 
noises of the world oufside of an enclosure. 


A. H., Siloam, Springs, Ark.—Pardon me 
for imposing on you again, but hope to get 
an answer to my question, namely—I have a 


very promising English setter pup, ten 
months old, and want to train him to com: 
pete in field trials. I have never bumped up 
against anything that would hold its own 
against this chap. I know nothing about the 
rules at field trials and trust you will impart 
the information so I can train in accordance. 
There are others here who have good young 
dogs and we thought of getting up a team 
of cracker-jacks to run in trials. 


Answer—tTraining for field trials differs 
materially from that of a shooting dog— 
practically not training at all, as it were. 
and just getting ACTION and general field 
qualities developed. In your case it will be 
far better to send the dog to a professional 
trainer who knows how to bring out the 
good natural qualities of a dog and let him 
run for you in the trial—the novice, in such 
events, invariably comes out with a black 
eye. If a good, serviceable shooting dog is 
what you want to develop the book you have 
will give all the information necessary. 


S. N. W., Dallas, Texas.—I have a two- 
year old setter who was very much abused 
by his former master in puppyhood for being 
gun-shy and also for killing chickens. I 
have succeeded in teaching him that there 
is no harm in the report of a gun and he is 
now a very fine retriever, but he refuses to 
range to a sufficient extent; he will not 
go farther than 100 to 300 yards from 
me on the prairie and hardly from my 
heels when getting into brush. He is easy 
to control and minds all orders with precis- 
ion so long as I hunt him alone but when 
there is another dog along he slinks behind 
so soon as the other dog is spoken to. Is it 
possible to overcome this difficulty and also 
to make him range out better? 

Answer—A distance of one to three hun- 
dred yards should be sufficient unless 
hunted on prairie chickens on the wide 
plains where birds may be widely scattered 
and the dog is hunted from wagon by the 
sportsmen who wish the dogs to range half 
a mile or so to either side and ahead. Pos- 
sibly this dog has not been in company very 
much and takes orders to other dogs as 
warnings to him, hence comes in. If hunted 
with other fast and wide ranging dogs 
who are not balked in their flings yours will 
soon get into the habit of ranging out well 
with them also. A dog hunting to the gun, 
however, should net be allowed to range fo 
greater distance than you mention. 


D. F. B., Hollidaysburg, Pa.—I come to 
you for advice. as to feeding a _ three- 
months-old puppy. This is my first dog and 
am at sea. Have been giving it cracker 
crumbs in milk half diluted with water. She 
eats it but seems not to grow much, 

Answer —Insufficient nourishment is the 
reason of slow growth. Crackers are of but 
little value and by diluting the milk half with 
water the ration becomes very meager in- 
deed. Feed rice, oatmeal, cornmeal, etc., well 
boiled and add thereto good, whole sweet milk 
sufficient to make stiff.mush; at this age, 
six times a day is proper, all the pup will 
clean up each time, but never to glut. Twice 
a week procure a large bone, such as a soup 
bone with some meat on (raw) and let the 
pup knaw at it. 
———— 


THE CAMPER’S FRIEND. 


Pure milk is desirable wherever you camp, 
one or one thousand miles from civilization. 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk al- 
ways opens up perfectly fresh, pure and sat- 
isfactory. It’s the first item thought of by 
the veteran camper. 
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H. Guyther, San Diego, Cal—Would you 
kindly furnish ta a constant reader of your 
magazine particulars concerning the new 
government Springfield rifle, caliber .30, 
that is, range, penetration, powder charge 
and weight of. bullet, also trajectory. I have 
hunted through the columns of every maga- 
zine that has a gun department, but have 
failed to get any information. Perhaps you 
can furnish it. I appreciate the gun de- 
partment of your magazine greatly—in fact, 
I buy it for no other reason than to read it. 


Answer.—The velocity, energy, penetra- 
tion and trajectory of the .30 caliber U. S 
government rimless rifle, model 1895, are 
as follows: Weight of bullet, 220 grains; 
velocity at 50 feet from muzzle, 2,163 feet 
per second; energy at 50 feet from muzzle, 
2,286 foot pounds; penetration in %-inch 
pine boards at 15 feet from muzzle, with 
soft point bullets, 18 boards; with full jack- 
eted bullets, 68 boards; trajectory 100 yards 
(height at 50 yards), 1 inch; at 200 yards 
(height at 100 yards), 4.52 inches; 300 yards 
(height at 150 yards), 11.40 inches; free re- 
coil, 16.13 foot pounds. For your informa- 
tion it might be well to state that the en- 
ergy of the ordinary load in a shotgun, us- 
ing 3% drams powder and 1% ounces shot, 
is 28 pounds. 


J. H. Mackin, Selma, Ark.—Can you or 
some of your numerous sportsman readers 
give me some information as to the best 
method of removing small rust spots in a 


shotgun barrel? My shotgun had some in 
the barrel which resisted “3 in 1” oil, vase- 
line, kerosene and gasoline. I began to fear 
the barrel was pitted, but thought also that 
it might be caked lead. I therefore tried a 
lead remover, which I have never known 
to fail (vinegar), and the result proved to 
me that the spots were rust. Speaking of 
vinegar as a lead remover, what do you 
think of it? Perhaps some of our “gun 
cranks” may have tried it. I have seen it 
remove bullets that the gunsmith was al- 
most in the act of boring out. If some of 
our rifle and revolver cranks who have been 
using mercury will fill the rifle or revolver 
barrel full of good vinegar (first plugging 
one end of the barrel) and watch the result 
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they will never again use mercury for leaded 
gun barrels. It is too slow. After using 
vinegar wash the barrel with a solution of 
common soda to neutralize the action of the 
vinegar. Dry thoroughly and oil and you 
need have no fear of the vinegar injuring 
the finest steel barrel. 


Answer.—Regarding the best method for 
removing rust spots, unless the gun is 
pitted, would say that the very best thing 
that we know is the regular wire gauze 
cleaner. If your rust spots cannot be re- 
moved by such method, your gun should be 
rebored. You speak of vinegar as another 
means of removing caked lead in the bar- 
rels, saying that you prefer it to mercury. 
You must remember that mercury will ab- 
solutely not spoil your barrels in any way, 
whereas vinegar, or in fact, any such acid, 
has a tendency to do so. Of course, if 
the solution of soda, or some other neutral- 
izing agent, is used afterward to counteract 
the action of the vinegar, it may be all right 
to use it. Some of our gun experts should 
have something to say on this subject 


Z. L. Myers, Downsville, N. Y.—I would 
submit a question that I wish some reader 
of Outdoor Life, who knows, would answer: 
Do bears carry their young? A man in this 
vicinity states that a large female bear was 
surprised by a shepherd dog, who 
chase. The bear ran a short distance, 
cruuched down and two cubs jumped upon 
her shoulders, side by side, their heads pro 
truding forward on the mother bear’s neck, 
and she galloped away with them. I in 
quired of other bear hunters in this section, 
but they admitted ignorance of this method 
of transporting the yuung. If bears do carry 
their young is the above-mentioned method 
the usual one, or is it only resorted to in 
case of threatened danger? 


gave 


Answer.—Such an idea as bears carrying 
their young on their back, as your infor 
mant states, is almost too ridiculous to con- 
sider at all seriously. They certainly do 
not, but in times of danger or when being 
pursued, the female will usually remain be 
hina her cubs until they are either treed or 
out of danger. 











A MINERAL PRIZE FROM DENVER. 


This cut represents the prize given by the Denver Rifle Club to the Schuetzen Bund held in 
Milwaukee under the auspices of the Central Sharphooters’ Union, July 25-26-27-28. The 
frame is made of natural oak on which is mounted specimens of ore and rare minerals takea 
from the private collection of Joe Lower of Denver. Sixty-seven half dollars (1907 coinage 
and Denver mintage) are used to spell the word Denver. The Denver boys attending the 


above shoot (Messrs. A. W. Peterson and J. W. 


any of the other prizes 


Young) said it attracted more attention than 


$2? 


TO NATURE. 


Somewhere, I know, are cool waters—flowing, 
Rippling streams. Though the city bind and 
blind 
With its dust and glare and heat; with duties 
And debts that cannot be denied—somewhere 
The fish rise and play at evening’s tide— 
And the last rays of the sun are caught in 
Glittering iridescence on their sides. 
Somewhere, the mink steals to the waterside 
For a drink, or to surprise a minnow. 
Somewhere, it is still, save for Nature's 
sounds. 


To lose oneself in this sacred quiet; 

To come to it with the head bowed, and 
hands 

Clasped to the breast, and there slip into it 

All—as the otter slips into the stream; 

And there—to become a part of the Whole; 

To leave the deviation of this busy 

Life, and seek our Mother—Nature—dquietly, 

So as to disturb the poise of nothing; 

Drawing so close to Nature as to feel 

Her very heart-beats—and sit there seeing, 

Hearing—waiting—dreaming. Satisfied with 





Whatever comes—satisfied if nothing 
Comes. Seeking the cause, waiting the 
brooding ‘ 
Whisper that hesitates in the tense air— 
Not gate expressed—yet, Nature’s lips trem- 
le 
With the imminence of it. Omniscient— 
Prescient, Nature—with dark, glorious, 
Fathomless eyes—commands us to silence. 
To slip the body as I have in dreams— 
Freed the flesh—desiring to mount the air 
Was to accomplish it. Playful, unbound 
By the corporeal—rollicking 
In the air as the happy zephyrs play; 
Spurning the earth with a touch of the foot; 
So have I strayed—as if in half transition. 
What if it was not a dream? What if Death 
Is but slipping the body and passiqgns— 
Th’ intensifying our finer senses? 


To ride on the wings of the sweeping storm, 

Knowing the thunder -and moisty odors; 

To go brooding through deep, misty caverns 

ve the bat hides—to know—knowing not 
ear— 

So—to sink oneself in the Infinite, 

"Twould be worth the penalty of Life 


A something, not more than half forgotten, 
Calls to one from out all Nature. Even 


The dusty weeds—with 


rustlings— 


their glooms and 


All whisper—“Dost thou remember? Closer, 
Yet closer—draw nearer—and thou wilt 


know.” 


An ecstatic sense so clear and so pure— 

It is so intense—it seems the rending 

Of a gossamer veil were but needed— 

And r° would know all—would remember 
all. 


JESSIE ZANE CARTER. 
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SOME NEW CATALOGS. 


J, Stevens’ Arms & Tool Co, 


This company’s new catalog is a beauty. 
Types of men representing the various coun- 
tries of the globe in which Stevens goods are 
used adorn the front cover in colors; while 
both artistically and typographically it is 
all that cduld be desired. It contains 160 
pages and will be sent to any address on 
receipt of five cents in stamps to cover pos- 
tage. 


Ithaca Gun Co, 


This company is showing marked ad- 
vancement in enterprise and are now turning 
out as good goods as it is possible to make at 
the price. Their new catalog is beautifully 
printed on enameled paper in colors, and 
shows the various models im their true col- 
ors. All of their new model hammerless guns 
for this year are fitted with three solid bolt 
fastenings which are built on a bevel to take 
up their own wear, and are guaranteed never 
to shoot loose or allow gun to fly open in 
discharging. 


Browning Bros, Co. 


This giant of the Western states, located 
at Ogden, Utah, is sending out to its patrons 
its annual catalog, on the first page of which 
appears a characteristic Western picture of a 
lion attacking a deer. About every article 
in the hunting, shooting, recreative and 
sporting line is shown in this exhaustive 
book of 144 pages. It is mailed to any ad- 
dress free; mention this notice. 





A GREAT MODERN INVENTION. 


We recently had the pleasure of visiting 
United States Marine Corps have provided 
the officers pf the Adam Appell Co. in Port- 
land, Oregon, manufacturers of South African 
Water Bag, and on being shown and made 
familiar with the many excellent points of 
this bag, we were not surprised at the great 
demand there is for them in every section of 
our land. Apparently they are but a plain 
canvas bag holding from 2 to 5 gallons of 
water, but when we consider the manner in 
which they will hold water perfectly cool and 
pure in the hottest desert sun for 48 hours 
at a time we can have some conception of 
the genius of the man who invented them. 

There are many uses to which they can 
be put, among which may be while automo- 
biling, hunting, camping, surveying, across- 








country traveling by either wagon or horse- 
back, mining, prospecting, harvesting, etc. 
All our Western readers know Mr. W. O 
Owen, who for years was located as a gov- 
ernment expert at Cheyenne, Wyoming, and 
who has the distinction of leading the first 
party that ever climbed the Grand Teton in 
Wyoming. This is what Mr. Owen writes to 
the Adam Appell Co. of Portland, Oregon 


Department of the Interior, 
General Land Office, 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 2, 1907. 

THE ADAM APPEL CO., Portland, Ore. 
Gentlemen: 

Referring to the three Appell’s South Af- 
rican Water Bags which you sent me some 
weeks ago, I desire to say that after a thor- 
ough trial I find them to be the best thing of 
the kind that I have ever seen. In an exper- 
ience of thirty years outdoor work, including 
several years on the desert of Wyoming, 
Arizona and California, I have feund noth- 
ing to compare with your South African 
Water Bag. On Glaring sunny days with the 
thermometer marking 100 degrees in the 
shade, we had no difficulty in keeping a sup- 
ply of the coolest water on hand—water as 
cold as the most exacting could ask Just 
so sure as one tries these bags, just that sure 


will you have a permanent customer. I rec- 
ommend them most cheerfully to any one 
needing ana rticle of this kind 

Wishing you the fullest measure of suc- 


cess, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
W. O. OWEN, 
Examiner of Surveys. 


U. S&. 





Our readers who are interested should 
write the Appell Company for circulars and 
prices and mention this notice. 





A BIG AUTOMOBILE PLANT. 


We have received a letter from R \ 
Creek, che old Denver automobilist and 
dealer, who waxes enthusiastic over the plans 
of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. (of which 
he is a director) in their removal to New 
Castle, Indiana. Their plant has heretofore 
been at Tarrytown, New York, but they have 
decided to remove to New Castle, where they 
are now constructing an immense plant, cost- 
ing $900,000, and from which they expect to 
turn out 5,000 machines annually. They will 
employ about 2,500 persons. 

When the cornerstone to this big factory 
was laid Benj. Briscoe, president and general 
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manager, and J. D. Maxwell, superintendent 
of the company, issued a general invitation 
to more than four thousand Maxwell repre- 
sentatives, and for the benefit of their east- 
ern stockholders, directors and managers of 
branch houses, together with a number of 
salesmen and owners of Maxwell cars, made 
up a special train of Pullman cars, furnishing 
transportation to New Castle, which added 
to the advertising medium of the event. 

The Maxwell cars have always had a 
splendid name for “holding up,” and with the 
past good name to back them, coupled with 
their present progressive spirit, this company 
should bound ahead during the next year or 
two with remarkable strides 














































































































MARBLE’S REAR SIGHT. 


The Marble automatic Flexible-joint rear 
sight is now being made for the Remington 
Autoloading rifles in all calibers per illustra- 
tion herewith. This sight will suit all Amer- 

























































































ican rifles, but when ordering, state if rifle 
has pistol-grip stock, and be careful to give 
caliber and model. The company reports a 
large demand for the sight, which is becom- 
ing very popular with our big game hunters 
and marksmen. 



























































A NEW GOVERNMENT BOOK. 


The Biological Survey (U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture), C. Hart Merriam, chief, has issued 
a valuable work, entitled “Game Commission- 
ers and Wardens—Their Appointment, Pow- 
ers and Duties,” which will greatly aid all 
wardens and their deputies in more under- 
standingly realizing and discharging their 
duties. The book is by R. W. Williams, Jr., 
game law assistant, Biological Survey. The 
man to whom we are indebted for this work, 
Mr. T. S. Palmer, writes us that the small 
number at the disposal of the Biological Sur- 
vey has necessarily been distributed to state 
game officials and libraries, but that a few 
copies may be obtained at cost price from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
ment Printing Office, 

























































































Govern- 
Washington, D. C. 











STEVENS’ SHOTGUNS. 
Of late Stevens’ double barrel shotguns 
have been making rapid strides in popular 
favor, being moderate in price and excellent 
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@un value in every particular. For trap and 
field purposes these guns are earning an en- 
viable name for themselves, and their low 
prices place them within the reach of ali 
slocters. The Stevens are manufactured in 
bcth hammer and hammerless styles—guar- 
auateed to give service, satisfaction and prove 
a first-rate gun investment. 

A notable improvement in their up-to-date 
co.astiuction and mechanism is the fact that 
Nos. 250-260-270-280 hammer models—and 
Nos. 350-360-370-380 hammerless styles-—are 
now made with the celebrated Stevens Check 
Hook and with patent cross bolt through ex- 
tension rib—permitting the heaviest charges 
of powder. 





COLT CO. WILL PROSECUTE. 


We have received the following letter from 
Colt. Pat. Fire Arms Mfg. Co., which we 
gladly publish: 

To the Trade:—From time to time Auto- 
matic Pistols of foreign make are offered for 
sale in this country in infringement of let- 
ters patent of the United States owned or 
controlled exclusively by us. It is therefore 
advisable for dealers to communicate with 
us before purchasing such pistols so as to 
avoid the annoyance and great expense of 
litigation. We have commenced and are 
prosecuting suits against the agents in the 
United States for several of these foreign 
made pistols for the purpose of obtaining in- 
junctions against them. 

We cannot bring a suit against the for- 
eign manufacturers of these pistols who have 
no place of business in this country and we 
ean bring the suit against the American 
dealers in these pistols only after such deal- 
ers shall have put such pistols upon the 
market in this country. We believe you will 
fully appreciate the importance and fairness 
of this notice. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 5, 1907. 





J. M. HILLS BACK IN THE GAME. 


_ J. M. Hills of South Milwaukee, who has 
laid aside his gun for a year or so, is back 
in the game with a score of 95 out of 100 in 
the grand American handicap from a back 
mark, and on July 2ist, 145 out of 150, beat- 
ing amateurs and professionals by 14 birds 
and with bad weather conditions. He used 
U. M. Cc. Arrow Shells, while Fred Dreyfus, 
the winner of the championiship of Milwau- 
kee, used Nitro Clubs, which, it will be re- 
membered, were also used by J. J. Blanks, 
the grand American handicap winner, Chi- 
cago. 








IT 1S NOW THE H, Z. PRICE ARMS CO. 


The H. Z. Price Sportsman's Supply Com- 
pany of Pueblo, Colo., will, after October ist, 


This firm has been unusually successful, hav- 











The sign of Strength, 
Penetration, Surefire 
and Perfect patterns 
in SHOT SHELLS 


“As Straight as an Arrow" 


Arrow shells shoot STRAIGHT andtrue. They are “STRAIGHT goods,”’ 
with a New England conscience behindthem. ‘ They have won four STRAIGHT 
Interstate National Handicap Shoots, and 5 out of 6 of the series including the 
Grand American Handicap—the greatest trap shooting honor. {For your game 
shooting, specify U. M. C. Arrow or Nitro Club shells loaded with any smokeless 
powder. Go SFRAIGHTWAY and buy U. M. C. Shells. 

THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 








RELOADED BY ITS RECOIL 


No work to shoot this new Remington. Just pull the 
trigger for each shot and the rifle shoots until the mag- 
azine holding 5 cartridges is empty. {It is reloaded 
in one second by pushing the contents of a clip into the 
open breech. {The .35 Rem. cartridge strikes a ton 
blow. The bullet weighs 200 grs. and has a velocity 
of about 2000 ft.—sec. It is a take down, hammer- 
less, accurate, safe rifle, and 
‘Big Enough for the Biggest Game."’ 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Agency, 315 Broadwav, New York City. Works, Ilion, N. Y. 











GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“MRE The Name Is 


stamped on every wh 
loop — y 

“as CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25e. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mess., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


a = —_—— 
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ing for some time made a specialty of cater- 
ing to mail order business Any of our read- 
ers even at a great distance will find the com- 
pany not only obliging in filling orders 
promptly, but exacting in supplying what 
the customer wants at very reasonable prices. 
A new and complete stock for fishermen, the 
hunter and the lovers of camping has been 
laid in, and satisfaction is guaranteed to 
all Write them 


AN AUTOMOBILE STAGE LINE. 


We have been informed by Charles Steph- 
ens, an attorney (and, by the way, an accom- 
plished big game hunter, as well) of Colum- 
bus, Kansas, that he has formed a company 
for the purpose of operating a stage line be- 
tween Rock Springs (on the main line of the 
U. P. Ry.) and Cora, Wyoming. A great 
many hunters, homeseekers and others have 
been going into this country during the past 
few years, who have objected to the long, 
tedious drives of three days heretofore nec- 
essary, and with his keen business acumen, 
Mr. Stephens saw a chance for a good invest- 
ment and to improve the present conditions 
exceedingly. The result is that his company 
is now running automobiles over this route 
in one day, thereby saving to visitors much 
time and annoyance. 
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The road is absolutely fine for automobil- 
ing the entire route, except a few miles on 
the north end at times, and at such times as 
they find this part bad they will be prepared 
to finish this part of the journey in good wag- 
ons. Their prices will compete with livery 
prices, considering the cost of feeding teams 
Many people are now taking up land in that 
section under the new big ditches which come 
out of Fremont and Boulder Lake and Big 
Sandy Creek. 

Bridges have been built along the route, 
including the new iron bridges just built 
ecross the Big and Little Sandy rivers, and 
Mr. Stephens’ company expects to run at 
icast two machines back and forth along that 
tcrritory, thereby guaranteeing at least a 
stage each day. 





A NEW CHAMOIS JACKET. 


In these days of great modern accomplisih- 
ment the people are demand'ng the best there 
is in everything, and esp?cially in hunting 
and shooting equipment. There is nothing 
better than leather for hunting clothing, for 
it will stand any amount of rough wear, 
keep out the cold and hold the heat of the 
body. There is a 
chamois leather 
jacket, made by the 
Pennsylvania Tan- 
ning Ge.. Great 
Bend, Pa., that will 
be found peculiarly 
adapted for the use 
of sportsmen, trap- 
shooters and others 
who are abroad in 
cold, raw weather. 
The accompanying 
cut will give an 
idea of its appear- 
ance, and how much 
less burdeusome 
and hampering it ts 
to the wearer than 
an overcoat—which 
could not compare 
with it in warmtno. 
The soft tanning of 
the chamois skin 
makes it possible 
to wash this jacket as you would a flanne! 
shirt and when taken from the tub and 
dried it is the same in every respect—dirt 
excepted—as when it went in. 





The 
Tannin 
ois Jacket. 


Pennsylvania 
Co.'s Cham- 


A nice, soft, warm, washable leather jacket 
is one of the things sportsmen have long de- 
sired—ourselves among the rest—and there 
is no use suppressing the news that it is now 
obtainable. 


The Pennsylvania Tanning Company are 
making these to order and at a very reason- 
able price. By writing them at Great Bend, 
Pennsylvania, they will send further partic- 
ulars, prices, booklet, etc. 
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FORWARD! 


No enterprise can survive it does not progress. PETERS 
AMMUNITION leads in the aed. utd of the newest ideas, the 
best methods of manufacture and in results attained. PETERS 
SEMI-SMOKELESS CARTRIDGES have won the Indoor 
Championship of the U.S. TEN SUCCESSIVE YEARS, 
@PETERS SMOKELESS CARTRIDGES won a majority 
of the prizes at the National, New Jersey, Ohio and JIli- 

nois competitions in 1906. 


HUNTERS, TARGET SHOOTERS AND MILITARY 
MARKSMEN ALL PIN THEIR FAITH TO 


CARVRIOGES 


AVAGE 


FEATHERWEIGHT RIFLE 








» ge a superfluous ounce of weight in it. Has 
¢ hammerless feature, the revolving maga- 
zine, the strong breeching mechanism, the Sav- 
age Micrometer Sight (edjusting the rear sight 
to a thousandth part of an inch), and the metal 
bead front sight. @ Stock is shot- gun style, with 


rubber butt plate. @ Barrel is of the powerful 
Savage “ Hi-Pressure " steel, is just as accurate 
and effective as if made longer, and is hand- 
somely round tapered QWeighs but 6 pounds 
Perfectly balan¢ged pers in 25-35, 30-30 
and 303 calibre at $21 .00.QLook it over at all good 
dealers and send for the new Savage catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
289 Savage Avenue, Utica, N.Y 
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SAVE YOUR SHELLS—RELOAD THEM. 


kor this purpose the 


officials of the 
cne cr more complete sets of Ideal Armory 
Reioading outfits for the various Marine 
Corps stations in the United States and in 
fcreign waters. Various states have also 
seen the value of this economy and have fur- 
nished them for their military organizations. 
While many states have not taken advantage 
of this, individual organizations in nearly all 
the state have done so The economy and 
efficiency of this reloaded ammunition has 
Leen well established 

There was considerable interest evinced 
in the expected demonstration at the Sea Girt 
meeting of 1906, but on account of continued 
bac weather and lack of facilities to handle 
the many matches that were scheduled, the 
Idea! Match was one of those that was omit- 
teu, to the disappointment of many. The 
disappointed ones and all those who are in- 
terested, will have an opportunity this year 
a: Camp Perry to take part in the thorough 
demonstration of the utility and accuracy 
of reloaded ammunition. 

The Ideal Mfg. Co. have certainly pre- 
sented a very interesting proposition, which 
is scheduled in the catalog of the Ohio State 
Rifle Association as No. 3, “Ideal Company 
Team Match’’—conditions and specifications 
of which are as follows 

No. 3, Ideal Company Team Match. 
(Company Team Competition.) 

Range—Ten shots for record at 200 yds., 
standing; ten shots for record at 300 yds., 
kreeling or sitting; ten shots for record at 
500 yds., prone; two sighting shots at each 
range. 

Entrance—Three dollars per team. Open 
tu teams of three men from any company of 
the United States army, ship’s company of 
the United States navy and marine corps, 
United States military and naval academies, 
national guard of any state, territory or Dis- 
trict of Columbia, any rifle club affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association, any col- 
lege or high school. Entries of one or more 
teams allowed from any one organization, but 
no man allowed to shoot or more than one 
team. 

Rifle—United States Army, or any mili- 
tary rifle viewed and stamped by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

Ainmvnition—Reloaded ammunition con- 
tuining cast bullet; no restrictions as to 
powder, weight of bullet or load, but all 
teams must file with executive officer a cer- 
tificate showing the component parts of car- 
tridge used. 

Prizes—First, $25; second, 1,000 rounds of 
handloaded ammunition made by the Ideal 
Mig. Co., 23 grs. of Lightning powder ané 
cast bullet No. 30 & 284, ($20); third, 800 
rounds of above ammunition ($16); fourth, 
600 rounds of above ammunition ($12); fifth 
$10; sixth, 400 rounds of above ammunition, 
($8); seventh, 200 rounds of above ammuni- 
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tion ($4). In addition to the above, the Ideal 
Mfe. Co. offers individual prizes of $5 for 
each ten (10) consecutive bulls-eye at all 
ranges not counting sighting shots. 





NOTES. 


Mr. L. Z. Lawrence, shooting his Lefever 
gun, won high professional average for two 
days’ shoot, scoring 364 ex. 400, also won 
high average at Camden, N. J., 114 ex. 125, 
ina gale of wind. 

If you will send a two-cent stamp to pay 
postage to the Mennen Chemical Company, 
New Jersey, they will send you, free, one 
set of Mennen’'s-Bridge Whist Tallies, enough 
for six tables. Mention this notice. 


Very few bankers welcome a long run, but 
M. W. Hartman, vice president of the Bank 
of Commerce, of Sulphur, Ind. Ter., is justly 
proud of his remarkable run of 256 flying 
targets without a miss, with U. M. C. shells. 


W. E. Rowe won the diamond badge em- 
blematic of the Minnesota state champion- 
ship, scoring 49 out of 50, shooting U. M. C. 
Arrow steel-lined shells... This was done at 
Crookston, Minn., at the recent state shoot. 


At the S. W. S. A. Tournament, held at Ab- 
erdeen, Washington, July 4th and 5th, P. A: 
Purdy made the highest average of the tour- 
nament, breaking 92.3% shooting U. M. C. 
steel-lined shells. Mr. C. A. Hate also broke 
90.1%, also shooting U. M. C. 

At Forth Smith, Arkansas, Mr. Harvey 
Dixon of Joplin, Mo., won high amateur av- 
erage, breaking 374 ex. 410, shooting Peters 
Factory Loaded Shells. At this tournament 
Peters shells won second, third and fourth 
general averages, first and third amateur 
averages, and the two men team race. 


At the recent Tanunda (South Australia) 
Kingship Meeting, a Stevens Ideal Rifle for 
the sixth consecutive year, won the small 
bore championship. Almost every competitor 
in this event and the Stevens Shield compe- 
tition shot an Ideal Rifle. The prizes in each 
event, with one exception, were secured 
with Stevens Rifles. 

At the Atlanta, Ga., Gun Club, July 27-29, 
H. D. Freeman, shooting Peters Factory 
Loaded Shells, made the remarkable score of 
368 ex. 375, with one run of 114 and another 
of 60 straight. This shooting is abeut the 
best ever done by Mr. Freeman who can be 
counted upon at any time to make a-score 
well up in the nineties. 


The Lefever gun won on July ist, the 
championship of Manitoba, Canada, with a 
score of 49 out of 50. The Lefever also won 
the merchandise event—score 25 straight. A 
Lefever gun won high professional average 
at the tournament of the Olympia Spring Gun 
Club, Olympia Spring, Ky., July 4th and 5th, 
seoring 396 out of 420 targets. 

Mrs. Topperwein’s score, shooting Dead 
Shot Smokeless, for the week ending August 
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Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, who beyond a doubt is the best woman shot 
in the world, having her choice of all powders uses 


DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS 


which is the best powder in the world. It maintains this reputation 
under all conditions. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, IL~ 








e 
our are hours to stuff and moan al Kinds 


JOHN B. GOFF 


(Formerly Meeker, Colo.) 


New Address, CODY, WYO. 








For Yellowstone Park 
Guide or any part of Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 
SPORTSMEN and LOVERS of NATURE Pigg = lap 
Reproductions of photos of camp life and scenery, ee ae —_— unting 


of your favorite d of catches of fish, enhance 3 2 
memories. We make them in oil, pastel, water eee ae pee see don Dogs in Americs. 


color and ete. .". Also Indian heads on skin. Can Handle Parties in Open Season for Elk, 
ne Antelope, Sheep and Deer. 
A. W. GAGE, Portrait Artist, Utica, N. Y. 


























M. L. FOSS, wraytters: MATERIAL »» TOOLS 


For Building and Repairing BICYCLES, Bicycle Sundries, Tires, Etc. Brass tubing, Sheet, 
Wire and Rod. Steel tubing, Round, Hexagon, Square and Flat Rods. Hexagon Cap Screws, 
Set Screws, Machine Screws. Stove Bolts, Emery Wheels, Files, Drills, Tape, Etc. .... . 


Send for 84 Page Catalog. 
No. 1729 California Street DENVER, COLORADO. 


Valuable Premiums 5? SUBSRETIONS 
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3rd, was as follows: Toronto, Can., July 29, 
96 out of 100; Malone, N. Y., July 30, 48 out 
of 50; Lake Placid, N. Y., July 31, 90 out of 
100; Sylvia Beach, N. Y., August 1, 97 out 
of 115; Troy, N. Y., August 2, 93 out of 100; 
Albany, N. Y. August 3, 90 out of 100. This is 
an average of 91% for the week 

In a recent letter to Ed F 
Charles E. Daily of Muskogee, I. T., writes: 
I think your Amateur Trainer by far the 
most lucid work I have ever read upon the 
subject, and I have some five. Mr 
M. J. Carswell of Jeffersonville, Ga., writes: 
I never saw any instruction book on any sub- 
ject that is as clear and full as is 
Amateur Trainer. 

With an important addition now being 
made to their works, the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation of Middlefield, Connecticut, hope 
to be able to bring out the sights possessing 
many new and important which 
they have from time to time accomplished 
and patented, but which they have found it 
impossible to make in addition to the regular 
sights required to fill their orders 


Haberlein, Mr. 


four -or 


your 


features, 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 


the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 


Company, held recently, the position of sales 
manager, formerly held by Second Vice Presi- 
dent Frank C. Nickols, was filled by the pro- 
motion to that office of 8S. M. Stone, who 
for about three years past has represented 
the Colt Company on the road. Mr. .Stone 
came from Simmons Hardware Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and has made a splendid 
record since joining forces with the Colt 
Company. Mr. Stone's position as traveling 
representative will be filled by George R. 
Porter of Chicago. 


At the Middlesex Gun Club, East Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, July 27th, Robert H. 
Smith won the Hunter Arms Company trophy, 
breaking thirty straight at nineteen yards. 
At the summer tournament of the De Soto 
Gun Club, De Soto, Illinois, July 30th, F. 
LeNoir won high average, breaking 188 out 
of 200. At the Aquidneck Gun Club, Newport, 
Rhode Island, Midsummer Tournament, July 
30-31, Roy D. Hodson won high amateur 
average and second general average, break- 
326 out of 350; and George Hassam won sec- 
ond amateur average, breaking 324 out of 
350. All of the above used Dead Shot Smoke- 
less powder 





SELF-OILING 
RACYCLE CRANK HANGER 


Chas. Stanhbra 


GUNSMITH 











Goods, Electrice! 


En. 

Rens 27 per cent caster thas any other wheel. Why! 
Ball Bearings e: erenk centers; sprockets betwee 
Deerings: ee leverage or side pull on chats 








WE SELL Guns, Bicycles, Bicycle 
Pishing Tackle, Sportsmen's 
Supplies 


WE REPAIR Guns, Bicycles, Type 
writers, Cash Registers, Agtomodiies, 


STENCILS MADE TO ORDER 











SIGHTS A SPECIALTY 











BELLINGHAM, WASH., 


Out=-Door Life Publishing Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Dear Sirs: - 


June 13 th., 1907. 


We are getting resuite from our adds in Out-Door Life, but 


want more. 


If you can get our ada in the July number, do eo, if not, 


be sure and get it in the August number, 


Respectfully yours, 


C.8./.E,S,. 


Chas, Stanbra, 





